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The Flood-Like Advance of | 
No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


This is what happened when men proved that 
tire bills could be cut in two: 


In 1907 we sold 28,685 tires. 

In 1908 we sold 51,542 tires. 

In 1909 we sold 105,127 tires. 

In 1910 we sold 210,762 tires. 

In 1911 we sold 409,521 tires. 

That’s pneumatic automobile tires alone. 

So far this year the demand has run three times 


that of 1911. 








Are All These 


Note how that demand doubles 
every year—grows and grows with 
increasing experience. 


Today—after 900,000 have been 
tested out—the demand is growing 
faster than ever. 


Yet for years these tires cost one- 
fifth more than other standard tires. 
Now they cost but an equal price. 


Can you think these men mis- 
taken — these motor car makers, 
these tens of thousands of users 
who have come to this patented 
tire? 

They Sought 

What You Are Seeking 

They sought for a way to cut tire 
bills in two. We proved that these 
tires could do it. 


They sought tires which can’t rim- 
cut. One glance at these tires 
proves rim-cutting impossible. 


They sought oversize tires, to 
take care of their extras—to save 
the blowouts due to overloading. 


And they found this oversize with- 
out extra cost in No-Rim-Cut tires. 


That’s why they bought, in the 
year 1911, 409,521 Goodyear tires. 


Loss—$20 Per Tire 


We figure the average loss of men 
who don’t use them at $20 per tire. 
It varies, of course, with the sizes. 
And care or abuse affects it. One 
can’t be exact on these savings. 


We figure it this way. 


Statistics show that 23 per cent 
of all ruined clincher tires are rim- 
cut. No-Rim-Cut tires wipe out 
that loss entirely. 


Ten per cent oversize, under aver- 
age conditions, adds 25 per cent tothe 
tire mileage. And No-Rim-Cut tires, 
measured by 


This is what happened when motor car makers 
made their final comparisons: 


44 makers in 1910 contracted for Goodyear tires. 


64 makers for 1911— 


127 makers for 1912. 


And these makers are experts on tires. 


No-Rim-Cut tires now far outsell any other 
make. And the demand is six times larger than 
two years ago. It’s the coming tire. 





The clincher tire is the old-type 
tire—the hooked-base tire—which 
No-Rim-Cut tires are displacing. 


This No-Rim-Cut feature, plus 
the oversize feature, will save motor 
car owners this year, we figure, a 
million dollars a month. 


The Only 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 
In No-Rim-Cut tires there are 
three flat bands of 126 braided wires 
vulcanized into the tire base. These 


wires make the tire base unstretch- 
able. 


These tires stay on without hook- 
ing to the rims, because nothing can 
force them off the rim until you re- 
move the removable flange. Then 
they slip off 





air capacity, in an instant. 
average 16.7 

per cent oOoD kK Your re- 
larger than movable rim 
five leading No-Rim-Cut Tires flanges, when 
makes of | With or Without Non-Skid Treads | ¥° “% this 
clinchers. tire, are 











Men Mistaken? 


curved outward instead of inward. 
That’s why they can’t cut the tire. 


We control by patents the only 
way to make a practical tire of this 
type. Other devices, used to meet 
our competition, have serious short- 
comings which we explain in our 
Tire Book. 


That is why the demand for hook- 
less tires centers on Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. Nothing else known 
can take the place of these bands of 
braided wires. 


These patented tires now cost no 
more than other standard tires. 
They fit any standard rim, quick- 
detachable or demountable. So, 
when you give up clinchers, don’t 
adopt experimental tires. 


More and more, the men who 
know best are insisting on Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires. Soon or 
late, you are bound to come to them. 





Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
years spent in tire making—is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask us to 
mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 108 Prin 


cipal Cities 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. p 
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THE STREET OF THE AUTOMOBILES 


Fifth Avenue, New York, on any pleasant winter morning. There are fifty-seven motor vehicles 
of various kinds shown in the two blocks between Forty-second and Forty-fourth Streets 
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Comment 


Hate, not Hat, in the Ring 

Harr is at the bottom of Roosrvett’s candidacy. 
He knows he cannot get the Republican nomina- 
tion. He knows he would be beaten out of his 
boots if he did. Consequently he doesn’t want it. 
His one purpose in life at this time is to beat 
Tavr. If he can muster suttcient strength in 
Chicago to enforce a compromise candidate, that 
will suffice. If unable to fetch that result, he will 
demand the inclusion of his radicalism in the 
platform. He knows that Tarr could not honor- 
ably, and consequently would not run on a plat- 
form calling for referendum of judicial decisions 
He, therefore, will demand 
both, along with the initiative and referendum 
and any other old thing that will help to make 
an irreconcilable break in the party. 

Meanwhile he will continue to pose as the only 
real Champeen of the Peepul, and will never miss 
a chance to stab Tarr. If necessary to misrepre- 
sent his views and lie about him, he will do that, 
as he did in Columbus, when he stamped the 
President’ as one of “those eminent lawyers who 
more or less frankly disbelieve in our entire sys- 
tem of American government.” who “believe and 
sometimes assert that the American people are not 
fitted for popular government.” Of course Mr. 
Tarr never said anything of the kind. What he 
did say was this: 


or recall of judges. 


Popular government we all believe in. There are 
those of us who do not believe that all peoples are 
fitted for popular government. The fact is, we know 
they are not. Some of us do not dare say so, but I 
do, and the question whether a people is fitted for 
popular self-government so as to make that govern- 
ment best for that people is determined by the ability 
of the majority of that people to place upon itself the 
restraint by which the minority shall receive justice 
from the majority. It is the question of self-imposed 
restraint that determines whether a people is fit to 
govern itself. 

The reference plainly was to the Filipinos, and 
was in perfect accord with the utterances of 
RoosrveLt while he was President. But the 
RoosEVELT papers misquoted the words, and Roossr- 
veLr himself did not seruple to make use of the 
perverted report. He also whacked: Tarr again 
when, referring to the provision for the recall of 
judges in the Arizona Constitution, which Mr. 
Tarr, in the exercise of what he believed to be 
his sworn duty, vetoed, he said: “ Neither I nor 
any one else within or without public life has the 
right to impose his preference upon any com- 
munity when the question is as to how that com- 
munity chooses to arrange for its judicial func- 
tions.” 

But these were only wafts of his hot air. His 
main point, as we have said, was to make an 
irreconcilable issue, and this he did by demanding 
popular referendum of court decisions—a_ pro- 
posal which he is fully aware Tarr will fight to 
a finish, and which the Republican party will not 
stand for. So he rides deliberately for a fall in 
the Republican convention. 

Suppose Roosrverr fails to force a compromise. 
Suppose Tarr is renominated. What then? 
Clearly it will be up to the Democrats. Roosrvett 
will have sueeeeded in labeling Tarr a conserva- 
tive. Much ugly feeling will have developed 
among his blatant supporters. Hopes will be 
fostered and entertained that the Roosrvett fol- 
lowing, and perhaps Roosrvett himself, will sup- 
port a thoroughgoing radical. That will be 
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Bryan’s opportunity, and that is why Bryan 
approves Rooskvett’s speech. He thinks it will 
give him control of the Democratic convention. 
What conservative, he will demand, can _ beat 
Tart? Only a radical, with the help of the Roosr- 
VELT element, can win. That will be the line of 
argument, and it may prevail. If not, if Bryan 
as well as Roosrve.tT shall be turned down by his 
party convention, the way will be clear for a union 
of the radical forces within the two parties and 
for “a bully time.” 

In any case no stone will be left unturned to 
defeat Tarr’s re-election. Why? What is the basis 
of RoosEve.t’s vindictiveness? Does anybody 
know? Is it because the President would not be 
a servile proxy? Or is it purely personal? And 
is the grievance real or imagined? The truth, we 
suspect, will come out in time. We hope soon. 

Meanwhile what do self-respecting American 
citizens, and especialiy the great body of sober and 
loyal Republicans, think of it all? We should 
really like to know. 


The Undying Hate 

The most that he can do is to create a division, and 
many think that he has gone so far in his hatred of 
Mr. Tart and Mr, Tart’s sane policies that he would 
be willing to crown his own career with the infamy 
of such an achievement, if only he could prevent the 
re-election of the President. It is not necessary to 
assume that. The egotism and the mad ambition of 
the man explain all.—The Times. 


Maybe so; but the underlying purpose remains 
no less certain and no less despicable. 


No Cause for Alarm 

The dentifical person, as Roscoz CoNnKLING once 
called him, bit off more than even he ean chew 
in his Columbus harangue. If. anybody—except 
Bryan, of course—has appeared anywhere with 
an expression of approval of his revolutionary 
idiocy, the fact is yet to be recorded in the public 
prints. 

Since long before the Greeks essayed a trial of 
“pure democracy” with disastrous results the 
world had been seeking freedom from tyrannous 
government, whether of an omnipotent monarch or 
of an unbridled majority, when the founders of 
this Republic undertook to solve the problem. 
How well they succeeded is a matter of history 
and of common knowledge. Even the greatest 
internecine struggle ever known failed to rend 
the fabric. So great, indeed, has been the 
progress of the nation, so commonly prosperous 
the people, so thoroughly safeguarded the rights 
of the individual, and so beneficent all attendant 
consequences of our system, that whenever, in the 
past seventy years, a people have had occasion to 
set up a free government in place of discarded 
arbitrary rule, they have turned instinctively to 
the Constitution of the United States as the model 
of fundamental law guaranteeing human equities. 

Talk now of removing the checks and balances 
which constitute the basis of our government is 
a mere demagogic chant. To revise judicial in- 
terpretations of a written Constitution by popular 
vote is to violate the Constitution itself. To over- 
ride the established courts by a popular majority 
is to wipe the courts themselves out of existence. 
To withdraw from the minority the protection 
accorded them under constitutional guarantees is 
to subject the individual to tyrannous authority. 
To invest so infamous a proposal with the cloak 
of “progressive civilization” is rank absurdity. 
It is no more nor less than reversion to the bar- 
barism of the Dark Ages. It could have found 
and ean find lodgment in none but an incoherent 
and lawless mind. 

But it is not necessary to take RoosEveLT 
seriously. His diatribe has fallen flat, and at best 
can serve only his political purposes and his per- 
sonal malignancy. As the Jackson Democrat who 
was approaching conversion remarked, when con- 
fronted with the doctrine of eternal damnation, 
“The people won’t stand for it.” Let it go at that. 


An Old Cry 


Only two papers in New York are for RoosEvELT 
—the Press and the Globe. The Press says: 


The New York Press doubts that Mr. RoosEveELT can. 


get a majority of the delegates away from Mr, Tart 
on the platform he has presented to the people. But 
his contest with the President is fortunate for the 
Republican party if it serves to convince the national 
convention that the renomination of Mr. Tarr would 
be a sorry mistake. 

That’s it exactly. Tarr must be beaten to 
gratify Roosrve.t’s vengeance. Orucify him! 
Crucify him! 


Second-class Postal Rates 
President Tart’s committee on second-class 
mail matter has reported that the thing to do is 
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io double the rate, and charge publishers two cents 
a pound on newspapers and periodicals instead of 
one cent, as at present. The excuse for this crush- 
ing imposition on the struggling newspaper and 
periodical business is that the cost of handling 
the second-class matter is about five and a half 
cents a pound, and that at the present rate this 
matter constitutes sixty-five per cent. of the total 
bulk of the mails, and brings in five per cent. of 
the total receipts. To coax these percentages a 
little nearer together the commission agreed to 
double the second-class rate, and the President, 
with the consent of Mr. Hrrcncock, has recom- 
mended to Congress so to do. 

Very well. For ourselves we submit that a 
matter of one cent a pound in the postage on our 
periodicals shall never stand between us and such 
duties of public instruction and edification as 
we have undertaken. The President recommends 
to Congress to allow a reasonable time after the 
rate is fixed before it takes effect. A reasonable 
time in politics and public business is usually 
“until after election.” 


Candidates 

I would rather see Governor Suarrotu of Colorado 
nominated for the Presidency than any Democrat yet 
mentioned.—Brother BRYAN. 


Sure! Last week or thereabouts it was JoHN 
Burke; the week before, OLLIE James. Next week 
or thereabouts it will be Joun Kern. Watch out! 
You'll see. 


It is the Folks that Count 

When the Colonel makes one of his valuable 
public discourses he gets everything in. At 
Columbus, for example, after lifting out of his 
sample-case a line of political novelties just a 
degree more complete than anybody else’s, he 
winds up his address by begging leave to add one 
word, and here it is: 

Keep clearly in view what are the fundamental 
ends of government. Remember that methods are 
merely the machinery by which these ends are to be 
achieved. 

I hope that not only you and I but all our people 
may ever remember that while good laws are neces- 
sary, while it is necessary to have the right kind of 
governmental machinery, yet that the all-important 
matter is to have the right kind of man _ behind 
the law. 

A state cannot rise without proper laws, but the 
best laws that the wit of man can devise will amount 
to nothing if the state does not contain the right 
kind of man, the right kind of woman. 

Excellent, Colonel, excellent! but why sc much 
cf the rest of your speech? Why such stress on 
the initiative, why on the referendum, why on the 
recall of judges here and there, why on the recall 
of decisions on constitutional questions, if the 
really important thing, after all, is not so much 
machinery as to have the right kind of folks 
behind the machines? It is quite true, as you say, 
that it is the people who count. We read last 
week in your ever-instructive and inspiring maga- 
zine the discourse of Brother Winuiam ALLEN 
Wuite about “Free Kansas, Where the People 
Rule the People.” “When the Kansas people 
awoke,” and resolved to put cash-registers and 
other improvements into their government, Brother 
WuireE says, they did net languish for the lack 
of improved guns of democracy. 

They had no initiative and referendum and recall. 
They took hold of the first club they had at hand— 
an antiquated, out-of-date caucus and convention 
system. They used it for all it was worth, pledged 
legislators when the convention system failed, had 
patience and faith, were willing to worry along as 
best they could without compromising on the second- 
rate thing until they had made sentiment for the 
first-rate thing. 

That is all to say that they first produced the 
goods and then improved the machinery. That is 
a pretty good way. Following it, you get the 
goods, anyhow. If the improved machinery doesn’t 


work well, out it can go again. But you, Colonel,- 


after advocating a radical and exceedingly spec- 
ulative change of machinery, wind up with this 
sage reflection that, after all, it is the folks that 
count! 

We beg to commend to your notice a line in 
the last piece in the March number of our radical 
neighbor, the American Magazine, wherein the 
writer, who seems to know his business, quotes 
one FaLkLANb, an Englishman long deceased, as 
saying in the House of Commons: “ When it is 
not necessary to change, it is necessary not to 
change.” 


Where the People Rule, the People 

Brother Wurtrr speaks of his Free Kansas, where 
the People Rule the People, as though the people’s 
rule was a novelty in the Sunflower State. He 
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dates the beginning of the existing millennium 
back about ten years. Before that, he says, the 
State was “dominated by money contributed 
when necessary by the railways, the insurance 
companies, the Missouri brewers, and the packers.” 
That’s all past now. ‘The people rule, the cash- 
registers have been put in, and Kansas is just 
right. 

That is splendid, but, WiLLIAM, wouldn’t it ex- 
press your point just as well to say that the 
KXansans have waked up and got new leaders? 
The people ruled before just as much as they do 
now. The railways, brewers, insurance companies, 
and packers, and the crowd they hired or in- 
fluenced, were the people just as much as you and 
Governor Stuspss and your crowd. You have got 
them out apparently, and are giving a better article 
of government for less money. It’s a grand work, 
but you and Stuspss and Hocu and your crowd 
seem to have done it. When the record is made 
up, all you improvers of mankind express your- 
selves after the same fashion. La Fo..erte works 
madly for years in Wisconsin and builds up a 
machine that tosses Colonel Spooner’s machine 
over the fence; you and Hocnu and Stusss work 
madly in Kansas and beat out somebody and in- 
troduce cash-registers; BourNE works madly in 
Oregon and gets in the initiative and referendum, 
and then you all turn to the display-head font 
and announce that the people now rule. Dear 
THEODORE is just the same. He works like mad, 
exiles himself, betakes himself triumphantly home, 
goes up and down, writes pieces in the Outlook, 
consults everybody, takes everybody into the 
largest confidence that has been seen in New York 
since Hungry Jor went to Sing Sing, and when 
the fruit looks to him about right—hear him shake 
the tree: 

We progressives believe that the people have the 
right, the power, and the duty to protect themselves 
and their own welfare; that human rights are supreme 
over all other rights; that wealth should be the servant, 
not the master, of the people. 

We believe that unless representative government 


does absolutely represent the people it is not repre- 
sentative government at all. 


And so on ad lib. 
Why, Winiiam, won’t you good men get some 
new phraseology ? 


Are the People Kind to the People ? 

And, Brother Wuirr, Where the People Rule 
the People, meaning Kansas (they spell it peepul, 
you know, in Nebraska), are they kind to them ? 

This is important. We want to know. Here- 
abouts the people don’t govern the people; they sub- 
let the job, and we, being ruled heretofore by 
cops, subway guards, firemen, car-conductors, 
building inspectors, traffic policemen, mayistrates, 
post-office employees, tax-gatherers, and the like, 
have had no real experience how it feels when 
the people get on to the job themselves. When 
there is a strike we sometimes see direct applica- 
tion of the people’s hand to a situation, but it is 
only transient and only means more policemen. 
Are the people kind to the people they rule in 
Kansas, Brother Wuire?° Are they tender of 
human frailties? Are they grown-up people? 
Do they understand life and appreciate its pos- 
sible dimensions, and are they disposed to give 
it room enough for its development? In that piece 
about “aLKLAND in the American Magazine (do 
read that piece, WILLIAM!) it says: 


Puritan civilization collapsed because it disserved 
and dissatisfied too many vital human claims. The 
claim of intellect?—Puritanism was unintelligent. The 
claim of beauty and sentiment?—Puritanism was the 
most repulsive thing on earth. The claim of social 
life—Puritanism was dull and unamiable beyond be- 
lief. The one instinct that it did satisfy was the in- 
stinct of morals. It had energy, militant honesty, 
strenuousness, and, according to its lights, made a 
great specialty of the square deal. But it tried to 
foist this on mankind as the whole of life—and it is 
not the whole of life. There are many other vital 
human claims that a civilization must satisfy if it 
would win permanence, and Puritanism did not satisfy 
these, did not even recognize them! Man is a creature 
‘of a large discourse.” He looked unmoved upon the 
very virtues of the Puritans and decided that they 
were not worth having at the price. He refused the 
civilization of the Puritans because energy, militant 
honesty, strenuousness, and the square deal are not 
the whole of life. The permanent instincts of hu- 
manity are stronger than the narrow, dogged, pro- 
Vincial obstinacy of any one man or set of men, and 
there was a violent reaction. 

The consequence was the Restoration. The country 
swung back to the false and vicious system that 
Puritanism overthrew in FALKLAND’s time. Then 
came the BuckINGHAMS and SEDLEYS, the WycuHEr- 
LEYS and Rocuesters, Hoppes and the Detsts, and 
the spiritual wilderness of the eighteenth century; 
and the triumph of FALKLAND’s ideal was set back 
indefinitely. 
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There, WiLu1AM, that’s one thing you’ve got to 
look out for when the people rule the people. Don’t 
let them crowd them too hard. Civilization can- 
not subsist on cash-registers. It needs a certain 
amount of liberty to romp around in. Don’t let 
the people who rule drive too many of the ruled 
people into too strict a corner. Don’t give Puritan- 
ism all its head. It does not last. It reacts too 
hard. What ails La Fouterrr, WittiamM—a man 
of great powers, great achievements, great merits— 
what ails him? Is it that he is a Puritan—too 
harsh, too narrow, too restricted in his view of life 
—and that man, that creature “of a large dis- 
course,” has looked upon his virtues and decided 
that they are not worth their price? You know 
that happens, and ought to happen, and that is one 
great danger when the people rule the people. No- 
body—not the Missouri brewers, not the railroads, 
not the insurance companies, not the packers—can, 
when circumstances suit, be more callous and com- 
pelling to the people than the people. 


No, Never 

It is futile to speak of the Colonel as “the 
logical candidate.” He may be a eandidate, but 
he’ll never be logical. Let us be generous and 
confess that much, anyhow. 


With Apologies 

It is diificult to determine when a poem ceases 
to be a folk-song and becomes a classic. Missouri 
wants to know, as usual, and, conforming to tradi- 
tion, is trying it on the dog. A mountaineer of 
the Democratic persuasion introduced the lyric to 
the State convention which endorsed Speaker 
CuarkK for President, and all sang it with fervor: 

“ Every time I come to town 
The boys keep a-kickin’? my dawg aroun’; 
Makes no difference if he is a houn’ 
They got a-quit kickin’ my dawg aroun’. 
“Sambo, lay that banjo down, 
You good fur nothin’ triflin’ houn’; 
Makes no difference if he is a houm’, 
You got a-quit kickin’? my dawg aroun’. 
“Every time I go to school 
The teacher lams me with a rule; 
Makes no difference if I am a fool, 
She’s got a-quit lammin’ me with a rule. 
“Sift the meal an’ save the bran; 
You can’t grow ’taters in sandy lan’; 
Makes no difference if he is a houn’, 
You got a-quit kickin’ my dawg aroun’. 
“My dawg Drum is a good ol’ houn’, 
Trails the ’possum on the driest groun’; 
Makes no difference if he is a houn’, 
You got a-quit kickin’ my dawg aroun’.” 

What the application is supposed to be is a 
matter of guesswork. Opinions differ also as to 
the meaning. though not the quality or the sig- 
nificance of the words. The World pronounces 
the poem “a trumpet-eali to the battle for justice.” 
Miss Mary GarbEN says it is a whine. These, 
however, are purely didactic expressions of view. 
The cultured Springfield Republican takes the 
sentiment with wonted seriousness, and puts it 
into the Italian, thus: 

“Ogni volta che vengo a visitare in paese, 

La gente commincia a cacciare il mio canino con 

calei di piede. 

Non fa nessun effetto che sia un caninuccio, 

Bisogna che finiscono di cacciare il mio canino con 

calei di piede.” 

We agree with the Republican. While cherish- 
ing no peculiar regard for hounds, our sympathies 
are always with the caninuccio, commonly known 
as the under dog. For this very reason we feel 
impelled to disown the lyric as a classic, but to 
accord it full recognition, in conformity with 
the obvious intent of the Missouri Democratic 
convention, as a Fork song. It hurts us, but we 
do it. 


What a Cry! ; 

If the ticket were to be Rooseveir and La Fot- 
LETTE, what a gorgeous campaign-cry could be 
made of “ Theodore and Pompadour”! 


Race Pioblem and “Social Evil’? Combined 

The papers are quick enough to take account 
of unhappy things that occur in connection with 
the race problem. No doubt they are right in 
the main; but it is certainly well to take account 
also of things that are pleasant and heartening. 

One such thing has recently been happening in 
a Southern town—Asheville, North Carolina— 
and it has involved not only the race problem, 
but the “social evil,” about which Miss Jane 
Avppams has of late been telling us so many things 
we ought to know but would rather not. In 
Asheville, it seems, as in other places, good peo- 
ple had been having their attention drawn to the 
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social evil by finding it at their own doors—or at 
any rate across the street or next door, and even 
in the immediate neighborhood of their churches 
and schools. Protests were prompt and vigorous, 
and as they came from people who knew how to 
secure a hearing and whose wishes counted with 
any city government, there was comparatively lit- 
tle doubt of getting action from the authorities. 
So far, so good; but there happened to be one man 
in Asheville, a minister, the Rev. R. F. Camp- 
BELL, to whom it oceurred to inquire where these 
disreputable establishments were going when 
driven from reputable quarters. He had no dif- 
ficulty in discovering that the mass of them were 
already in the close neighborhood of the homes 
and echurehes and schools of the so-called “ negro 
quarter ” of the town. They were there, of course, 
in obedience to a sort of law of the real-estate 
business, but he wrote to the papers and con- 
fessed that he for one could not look upon the 
matter with an easy conscience so long as the 
negroes could not protect themselves in this mat- 
ter and most white people could. 

It was not a subject about which people like 
to rush into print or make speeches, but Dr. 
CAMPBELL very soon found that the better people 
of his own race felt just as he did, and also 
acknowledged their responsibility; and with good 
support he set about finding a remedy. For once 
our Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy in such matters made 
the remedy easy. It appeared that the entire 
business was illegal; that the control of it was 
practically lodged in the hands of one man—the 
judge of the city police court; and the judge was 
in sympathy with the movement and not in the 
least afraid to use his power. The negro ministers 
wanted to help, and did so with a simple state- 
ment of the facts, addressed to the white ministers, 
which these in turn presented to Judge AbaAms, 
and the judge took such effective action that with- 
in a week or two there was not left a single 
“ social-evil ” establishment in sight of a negro 
ehureh or school. 

By a new system of arrests and fines for 
“vagraney ”—the accepted method of taxing the 
“ social-evil industry ”—it is even hoped that the 
entire business is going to be made unprofitable 
in Asheville; but that opens a wider problem. 
It is enough at present to note with applause and 
pleasure this instance of the prompt rising of a 
Southern white community to a sense of its re- 
sponsibility to the practically helpless negro com- 
munity within its borders. It was all done very 
quietly—as so many of the best things always are; 
but that is no reason why it should not be cele- 
brated. For practically every other Southern city 
has Asheville’s problem in some form, and if any 
Northern cities have it not it is because they have 
no negro quarters—not beeause they are Northern. 
We are gradually learning that the race problem 
in its permanent phases is national rather than 
sectional, and if the situation is ever going to 
be bettered materially it will be in ways like this 
of Asheville’s, where white people have out of their 
own hearts and consciences resolved that negro 
men and women shall have an equal chance with 
themselves to bring up their children in decent 
surroundings. It sometimes happens that by a 
few convincing examples decency can be made, 
to towns as to men, the imperative fashion. 


Congratulations 

The withdrawal of Governor Fok leaves Sister 
Missouri in a position where, unlike Cousin 
Oklahoma, she will not have to wear a divided 
skirt at the Baltimore convention. 


Not Descriptive 

Firemen from four places and a large number of 
wealthy student volunteers from the so-called “ Gold 
Coast” of Harvard, ete-—News Item in the Npring- 
field Republican. 


“Wealthy student volunteers” going to a fire 
is an amusing thought. What makes it amusing 
is the association of wealth and student. No 
college boy is ever “wealthy.” He may be flush, 
he may have property somewhere, but he is never 
wealthy. There is nothing about “wealthy ” that 
describes him, especially at a fire. 


Circumstances Alter Cases 

Tt is a fallacious argument against woman suf- 
rage to say that women cannot bear arms. Any- 
body who has ever attended grand opera knows 
that she not only can, but has. 


Clouded Prospect 
It looks as if the Empress Dowager of China 
was beginning to despair of a second term. 











The Obligations of Woman 


Ir has always been a tenet of religious and of edu- 
cational systems that the stronger and nobler a_per- 
sonality was the harder the tasks we could set it. 
The Lord Himself is said to chastise whom He loves; 
and it is never the frail and easily discouraged child 
of whom the mother makes demands, but let her know 
her child for a vigorous and able one and she will 
mnake ever-increasing exactions and give him for motto, 
“ Harder and higher.” So, perhaps, women ought not 
to complain if their privileges are fewer than men’s 
and the demands made upon them rather more exigent. 
After all, it is by way of a compliment. Recently 
a woman in Chester, England, who feared compulsory 
vaccination for her child, carried him before the magis- 
trate to pay the required fine and make the usual 
promises to get him off, but the magistrate sternly 
demanded the child’s legal guardian. ‘ But,” pleaded 
the poor woman, “It am his mother. Won’t I do?” 
And the magistrate, anxious to make her understand 
her nothingness in the eyes of the law, replied, “* My 
dear madam, in the eyes of the law you are not even 
a person.” And the woman started away very sad. 
On her way home to fetch the child’s father she saw 
a short cut through some private property. She had 
never gone that way because there was a sign up: 
*“ Any person trespassing on this property liable to 
fine and imprisonment.” Assured as she had just been 
that she was no person at all, she bravely started 
across and, as luck would have it, met the owner of 
the property. In vain she explained to him that she 
was not a person; he insisted that she was quite per- 
son enough to accompany him at once to the magis- 
trate’s office she had just left, and there she was fined 
for being a person by the very magistrate who assured 
her that she wasn’t one. The truth is that one may 
often lack the privileges of personality, but one is 
rarely absolved from the responsibilities. When there 
is a fine to be imposed, a responsibility to be shoul- 
dered, a punishment to be faced, a woman is just as 
much a person as any one. Indeed, is she not often 
like the strong child whose motto is, ‘“ Harder and 
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higher ” 7 

It was the hermit who enunciated all these ideas 
the other day apropos of a lady who had been calling 
in his study and who had said of the lady who had 
preceded her, “Tf don’t think very much of her; 
I don’t think she makes her husband very happy.” 

* Did you ever think,” said the hermit, turning around 
in his chair, “ what a terrible responsibility that. is, 
and how invariably it is thrust, unshared, upon women? 
1 never heard a man complained of because he did not 
make his wife very happy. If he does not beat her, 
or come home drunk habitually, or starve her, he is 
very generally considered a good husband. But think 
what a task a woman has to face. It is a difficult 
matter to make any mortal very happy. Happiness 
is, after all, not,so easy for any one. I think a woman 
accomplishes a good deal if she manages to keep her- 
self fairly happy. Now take that husband in question. 
I'd hate to have to invent his happiness myself. In 
the first place, he has none of the tastes that give a 
man of very moderate means happiness. He does 
not care for books and never reads anything but a 
newspaper—a pursuit which, while apparently satis- 
fying in a quiet way, cannot be said to make for 
riotous joy. Then he hates travel and does not know 
how to look at pictures or scenery. He does not care 
for the theater, and when his wife wants to go he 
always looks like a martyr and groans, ‘ Oh, of course, 
if you want to go, Til have to take you.” Then when 
he gets there he goes to sleep. And yet I never have 
heard a breath of blame attached to that man. He 
stands there in the public eye as a model husband. 
Yes. 'm heartily glad.” ejaculated the hermit, * that 


lam not a woman. I'm not fit for their responsi- ° 


bilities. L could not face inventing a happiness for 
2 man of no ertistie or intellectual tastes who has 
to live on two hundred dollars a month. Now a 
woman may have to deal with a temperament so dif- 
ferent from her own that it keeps her guessing all 
the time. and TI don’t see how she can be blamed _ if 
she guesses wrong pretty often. She has so little to 
vo on. Rich people can nearly always entertain them- 
selves buying means and semblances of happiness. But 
where the means are very limited, what is the poor 
wife who has to create happiness to do? — Tf her 
husband takes no interest in books, music. or art, if 
scenery and modest travel bore him, if he will not 
play out-of-door games and refuses in’ his pride to 
have any of these interests forced upon his attention, 
how, pray, is a mere woman to create the lively im- 
agination, the quick perceptions, the warm sympathies 
which alone make life worth living to most of us? 
Why. we ask of woman what not even the Creator 
Himself seemed able to do for His world, where rain 
and sunshine, chaos and order alternate and each 
human being is left to find his happiness as_ best 
he may, 

“With children a woman has a different task. She 
vets the child young and can train it to-enjoy things 
worth while from the beginning. If she does not 
manage to create a few life-enhancing values for her 
child, the child being fairly well endowed, I do think 
she may be considered to blame. But as to this habit 
of blaming a woman because her husband cannot 
learn to enjoy himself, T am free to admit I doy not 
see anythingsin it. T refuse to countenance it. Each 
grown human being must be responsible for his own 
happiness and his own development, and that is a 
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poor sort of man, anyhow, who goes through the 
world with a long face letting other people say that 
his wife cannot make him happy. That critical woman 
who just went out of here married the first and only 
man she ever loved, and she married him when she 
was just twenty. He is a splendid fellow, a good 
business man, a musician, a thoroughly good fellow 
socially, a fine golfer, and they share exactly the same 
and the usual interests of a happily mated young 
couple. The injustice of the whole thing is that if she 
had happened to marry the other fellow she would 
have made a terrific botch of it. She would have 
quarreled outrageously with him, and the chances are 
she would have left him, while his patient wife grinds 
her teeth, makes the best she can of a bad bargain, 
laughs at criticism, and adores her children. No, 
there is no sense asking why she married him. No- 
body ever knows why anybody has married anybody 
else. You may say what you will, it is all a lottery 
and nobody is more surprised than the parties to the 
scheme themselves when things turn out differently 
from the way they planned. 

“ Often a woman marries because she is disappointed 
in some ideal and she thinks she will make a wonder- 
ful wife because she makes no claims. That is an 
awful error. Nothing keeps a man so busy and so 
unconcerned about his own happiness as having his 
wife make bills for lim to pay. Then, too, he has 
a chance at that kind of happiness which is escape 
from anxiety when he is out of debt. On the whole, 
I think if that voung wife ever comes to me for advice 
as to how to be happy and to make her husband happy 
{ shall say: ‘ My dear, don’t be too scrupulous; don’t 
worry too much about his happiness, but buy your 
own and charge it to him. He will be so busy paying 
your bills that he will not know whether he is happy 
or not, and if this simple and straightforward method 
fails don’t worry. You cannot be expected to rival 
your Creator, who has failed to make quite a number 
of His children happy. After all, you accomplish 
a good deal if you manage to keep fairly happy your- 
self. On the whole, I think the advice so good that 
I half hope she will come and ask me what I think.” 





Correspondence 


FOOTBALL FAULTS—THE FLYING TACKLE 
BY ONE OF TIE OLD GUARD 
NEw York, February 20, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—The outspoken disapproval of the revised foot- 
ball rules lends point to the criticism of the game in 
your issue of February 3d by a well-known player 
of the late eighties. Might a player of the early 
eighties add a suggestion? 

Much has been heard of the hammering tactics of 
the modern game, comparatively little of its deadly 
tackling. ‘“ ‘lo really reform the game they must not 
only check interference, but go back to the waist 
tackle.” This proposal merits consideration because 
it goes to the root of the troubie and because it was 
made (to the writer years ago) by another old and 
experienced player—one of the prolific Baltimore fam- 
ily almost as famous for its football as its metrical 
feet! Or should we say almost as famous for its 
metrical as its football ones, the latter, the more 
prosaic, having also reached the * Hall of Fame”? 

Probably only the early players realize how greatly 
the modern tackle has changed the game. In old 
days low tackling meant waist tackling. We did not 
drop a runner in his tracks like a stricken bullock. 
On the contrary, he usually plunged ahead for several 
feet, sometimes for yards, and thus gained the ground 
now deemed so essential and acquired by catapult 
methods. In fact, the original tackle was a somewhat 
gradual process, the modern an instantaneous one. 
The latter dents the ground with an opponent, the 
former merely smeared the surface with him. 

To stop a runner by grabbing his lower leg or ankle 
did not seem to us either sportsman-like or especially 
skilful. We called it “foul” or “tripping.” ‘The 
latter it certainly is. And, of course, the lower a 
runner is caught the more stunning his fall, especially 
if the tackler gives an upward jerk to his victim’s 
feet. If the feet were lassoed the brutality of the 
play would be quite obvious. Yet that is precisely 
what takes place: the flying tackler makes a lasso 
of his arms. 

Football is a sport of magnificent possibilities. But 
these possibilities are not achieved by modern methods. 
Many old stars could not play to-day if they would 
and would not if they could. The old game should 
be restored or Rugby substituted, as Stanford and 
California universities have done, 

I an, sir, 
Joun Crerwoop, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND MR. ROOSEVELT 
Hotyoke, Mass., February 20, 1912, 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn—Mr. Roosevelt states, “ That woman suffrage 
should be granted wherever the women want it.” This 
method of reasoning is the predominant characteristic 
of the brilliant, teeming intellect of our lonely ex- 
President. “ What do people want?” This thought 
has been his watchword, his guiding star, through all 
the multifarious vicissitudes of his eccentric career. 
It is the very bed-rock upon which his extraordinary 
success has been built. Such an attitude toward the 
voters spells happiness for the politician, but not 
necessarily for the country. Mr. Roosevelt has been 
notably free from any vicarious propensities. The 
sober-minded opinion of the quiet-thinking minority 
has been repellent to him, and to it he has usually 
turned a deaf ear. The majority has always sat in 
the seat of the scornful; but the emblem of the 
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martyrs, ever since time immemorial, has stood in 
the vanguard of intelligent advancement. He who 
laughs best, laughs last, and this consoling pleasure 
has commonly been indulged in by the minority. 

With the fullest appreciation for the large share 
Mr. Roosevelt had in lifting the moral standards of 
commerce, and his splendid pioneer utterances, as a 
President, against watered stocks and overcapitaliza- 
tion (the blight that directly and indirectly has caused 
much of our social distress); it must be admitted 
that no politician in many decades has held his ear 
so close to mother earth to listen to the rumble of 
the populace and cater to its whims, as the redoubt- 
able colonel of Oyster Bay. Would that he knew his 
work has been done, but like Napoleon, unless the 
world acknowledges his infallibility, he will have 
no peace with it. 

The sovereign citizen has always been and still is 
notoriously apathetic in regard to governmental prob- 
lems. If the male portion of our population, with the 
greatest incentives, fails to take a lively interest in 
the science of government, the females from all ob- 
servations will be trebly indisposed. We have now 
an extremely fickle, pliable, gullible electorate; let us 
hope these weaknesses may never be enhanced. 
Womankind has always played a mighty part in mold- 
ing the destinies of mankind; but if active in the 
bull-ring of contemporary caucuses, rallies, and con- 
ventions will be stripped of much attraction and 
potency. I am, sir, 

J. R. Lewis. 


IS MR. ROOSEVELT A RUFFIAN? 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 19, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In a footnote to the letter of W. P. Hackney 
in this week’s issue, you write “and Mr. Roosevelt 
is a gentleman.” I am much interested to know just 
what you mean by that! What is your definition of a 
gentleman? 

For more than eight years you have given over a 
considerable portion of your editorial pages to con- 
vincing your readers that Theodore Roosevelt was 
unreliable, untruthful, and a practical politician of a 
very low order, with high-class brains. Personally I 
have agreed with this “sizing up” of the man. I 
am not at all in sympathy with the kind of letter 
that Mr. Hackney has taken pains to write. At the 
same time I cannot see why he is “sat upon” for 
using the word ruftian, which, I take it, means brutal 
er barbarous. Worcester’s Dictionary gives this as 
the definition. During and after Mr. Roosevelt’s trip 
to Africa what I read in your paper, if true, cer- 
tainly convicted him of being barbarous and_there- 
fore the term ruffian is not misapplied. Any one 
would naturally deduce from this that if a man does 
barbarous things he is a ruflian, and I entirely agree 
with you that a ruffian cannot be a gentleman; but it 
seems that you have contradicted yourself in your 
footnote. If you mean by the term gentleman that 
a man being born to a certain social position is there- 
fore a gentleman, then of course Theodore Roosevelt 
is a gentleman and Abraham Lincoln was not. If 
this is the distinction I think we will have to admit 
that many “gentlemen” the world over are the 
worst crooks and blacklegs imaginable. 

Some years ago in Philadelphia some one applied 
to an aristocratic gentleman of the old school to 
help a certain individual, and during the conversation 
he made the plea that the man in question was “a 
Quaker and a gentleman.” ‘The old aristocrat looked 
at him a moment and said, “ My dear sir, he may be 
a gentleman or he may be a Quaker, but it is not 
possible that he should be both.” Perhaps this old 
fellow’s idea of a gentleman agrees with yours—. e., 
social position rather than personal attainment. 

I am, sir, 
BayArD KANE. 





A Suggested Use for the Extra Dav 
FEBRUARY 29, 1912. 
An extra day! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
What shall we do with it? 
Just lie around 
Upon the ground, 
Or do some deed that’s fit? 


For instance, let 
Bill Bryan get 
A brand-new pencil out 
And show mankind 
What’s in his mind 
All unobscured by Doubt. 


Let Teddy R. 
So popular 
Let out one little coo 
To show us all 
Beyond recall 
What he intends to do. 


Let Gifford Pinch— 
Ot get a cinch 

On things and tell us whom 
He and our joy- 
Ous Jimmieboy 

Are really out to boom. 


Well, as for me 
I’d like to see 
It used by all, forsooth, 
As just the day 
To clear away 
The clouds that hide the truth. 
TlorAce Dopp GASTIT. 
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DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


THE. EVER-PERSISTENT BILLY 














Gyr IiERE has been no session of Con- 
) gress in modern times during 
Re 5 which the party in the minority 

has failed to denounce the rules of 
ER the House of Representatives as a 
cunning and devilish invention in- 
_o- by hers powers of darkness for 
When the Repub- 
» licans were “in power and the 
Speaker had the control of his party and, what was 
of greater importance, the control of legislation, he 
was denounced as a tsar, an autocrat, a dictator, a 
tyrant who ground the face of the helpless and long- 
suffering minority, and, like the Pharaohs of old, de- 
lighted to impose heavy tasks upon the legislative 
children of Israel purely for the fiendish delight of 
seeing them squirm. Now that the Speaker no longer 
controls legislation, it is the Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee and the Democratic caucus 
that have become the heavy taskmasters, and the 
wretched Republicans, toiling painfully over the sands 
of opposition, long for the day when they may once 
more sit on the necks of their oppressors and enjoy 
cracking the whip over them. 

it has always been so, it will probably always con- 
tinue to be so. A minority in any legislative body 
will ever feel that its rights are trampled upon by 
the majority, but one need not take the complaints 
too seriously. It is the taunt flung at Washington 
by the country at large that it loses touch with the 
rest of the country, and that, because it is so near the 
scene of action, its perspective of events is fore- 
shortened. In a measure this is true, and the Wash- 
ington view is very often not that of New York and 
Boston or Podunk and Bungtown; but, on the other 
hand, Washington is a stage, and while the audience 
is thrilled,. the actors know that the heroics are care- 
fully manufactured and the effect has been deliber- 
ately considered. Kot the minority to denounce the 
tvranny of the majority and to criticize not only the 
character but the enforcement of the rules is a 
legitimate play in the game of polities. It is a stock 
performance that loses none of its novelty because it 
is very old and very transparent. Men work them- 
selves up into a great heat and fury, they play their 
parts magnificently, but when the curtain goes down 
they become mild in manner and gentle in speech, for 
they know better than any others that, given the 
power, they would do exactly what they have so 
rabidly denounced, 

The effort of the majority has always been to reduce 
the minority to legislative impotence. So long as we 
accept the principle that a majority rules we cannot 
quarrel with this political philosophy. The majority 
in ing responsible for legislation, all that is left to the 
minority is to obstruct, and when obstruction is car- 
ried so far that it becomes annoying the steam-roller 
is brought out. The inalienable right of a free-born 
American in the minority was to filibuster, it was an 
inherent right as sacred as the Constitution, Magna 
Charta, trial by jury, or to yell at the umpire when 
he decided against the home team; deny that and 
the structure of society would collapse. The only 
right Mr. Reed recognized was the right of the ma- 
jority to transact business as it saw fit, and one of 
the most important of his now justly celebrated rules 
was the power given to the Speaker to refuse to enter- 
tain a “ dilatory motion.” What was a dilatory 
motion? Clearly a motion offered by a Democrat. 
‘Have the minority no rights?” was the ery wrung 
from a despairing Democratic heart when Mr. Reed 
Was counting quorums and in other ways overturn- 
ing all the precedents of the House. “ The right of 
the minority is to draw its salary, and its function 
is to make a quorum,” Reed taunted back as he tallied 
another Democrat who was ineffectually trying to 
convince the Speaker that he was “ constructively 
absent.” 

When the Democrats obtained control of the present 
House they revoked the Cannon rules, which were 
really the Reed rules and made it possible for the 
Ilouse to do business in a business-like way, and 
brought in a code of their own, not because they 
wanted to, but because there was no other alternative. 
The Cannon rules and Cannonism were an issue in 
the Congressional election, and the Democrats were 
pledged to root up Cannonism, so they went to work 
and made several important changes. In creating a 
new code, curiously enough, they reverted to first 
principles, although they believed they had found 
something new, whicl shows that in legislation, as in 
everything else, nothing really is new. When the 
Congress of the United “States met for the first time 
the committees of the House were chosen by ballot, 
but at the next session the appointment of commit- 
tees was delegated to the Speaker, and that was the 
beginning of the great power possessed by all Amer- 
ican Speakers from Muhlenberg, the first to serve, to 
Cannon, the last to exercise this authority. The first 
Speakers were moderators, who presided over the 
House with calm deliberation and judicial imparti- 
ality, and, so long as the committees were few and 
small, and it was the House itself and not the com- 
mittees that were the dominating force in legislation, 
the power of the Speaker was not greatly enlarged. 
But as the committees came to extend their authority, 
the Speaker, by being able to make committee assign- 
ments, was able to control legislation. He made up 
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committees to carry out his own policy, which was 
supposed to be the policy of the majority in the 
House whom he represented, and to whose favor he 
owed his office. No one regarded it as wrong or 
unfair for the Speaker to pack a committee for or 
against a measure or a policy which had the support 
or opposition of his party as the case might be, nor 
was it considered an exercise of arbitrary power for 
the Speaker to give preference in his appointments to 
his friends or men in whom he reposed special confi- 
dence and to punish his enemies or opponents by 
exiling them to the Botany Bay of committees that 
did no business and never made a report. 

It may be well to remind the reader not familiar 
with Congressional practice that, while any member 
of the House may introduce a bill, it is not every- 
body who can secure action upon it. Every bill when 
it is first introduced is automatically referred to the 
committee having jurisdiction over the subject mat- 
ter, and the bill is considered by the committee_be- 
fore it is placed on the calendar of the House for 
action. As any member had the right to introduce a 
bill, there was nothing to prevent the Democrats, 
when the Republicans were in the majority, from 
introducing bills the discussion of which might cause 
the Republicans serious embarrassment; and to pre- 
vent this the committees either delayed the considera- 
tion of the bills until so late in the session that the 
pressure of other business made it impossible for the 
House to take them up, or else reported them un- 
favorably when, owing to the power possessed by 
the Speaker, no opportunity was givén to the House 
to reverse the action of the committee. So long as it 
was merely the minority suffering at the hands of the 
majority no one particularly cared, but when Insur- 
gency drove a wedge in the Republican ranks the 
matter assumed another phase. It is no exaggeration 
to say that ninety per cent. of the bills introduced in 
every Congress are not offered with any expectation 
that they will become laws, but to satisfy a home 
demand, or for the sake of notoriety, or in the hope 
that they may be turned into political capital. Every 
member who introduced a bad or foolish bill or one 
that was contrary to the policy of the majority could 
explain the failure of the bill to become law by 
charging the Speaker with prejudice or “ tsarism.” 

The Democrats robbed the Speaker of his power at 
one stroke by vesting the appointment of committees 
in a Committee on Committees, whose members were 
elected by the House; and, further, to provide for 
absolute fairness, no member of the Committee on 
Committees might be a member of any other com- 
mittee except the Ways and Means, which had already 
been elected; the Speaker was debarred from mem- 
bership on any committee, and the selections made 
by the Committee on Committees had to be submitted 
to a Democratic caucus for approval. Instead of the 
Speaker being tlhe most powerful member of the 
House, he was one of the least powerful, for, like the 
Speaker of the First Congress, his sole function was 
to preside and impartially enforce the rules. A 
Speaker may if he sees fit leave the chair, go on the 
floor, and take part in debate, but only on rare occa- 
sions has the Speaker regarded it as being in keeping 
with his dignity to address the House from the floor. 

Under the new rules the Speaker occupies pre- 
cisely the same position as does the Speaker of the 
British House ef Commons, who ceases to be a 
partisan the moment he becomes “the First Com- 
moner.” In the old days the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives was- not only the presiding officer 
of the House, but he was also the leader of his party. 
In the British House of Commons the Speaker is as 
aloof from party politics as a judge on the bench, 
and the party leader is the Prime Minister, when he 
is a commoner, or his officially designated representa- 
tive when the Premier is a member of the Upper 
House. As there is no Prime Minister in that sense 
in the American House, and as the Speaker is no 
longer permitted to be the party leader, a leader 
must be appointed, and by common consent Mr. 
Underwood, the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, is the recognized leader of his party on 
the floor of the House. So far as the House is con- 
cerned, the Speaker has lost his prominence as the 
party chieftain, and Mr. Underwood has succeeded to 
the power that was formerly possessed by Cannon 
and Henderson and Reed and Crisp and Carlisle—all 
the Speakers, in fact, since the Speakership was 
admittedly a political office. 

Mr. Underwood. of course, has no such power as 
that formerly wielded by the Speakers, for the Demo- 
crats, either fearing one-man rule, or distrusting their 
own virtue, made it impossible for any man to be- 
come the autocrat of the House. In the old days the 
Speaker and his unofficial cabinet, consisting of a few 
of his intimates, decided what the House should do 
and the House did it, sometimes with a wry face and 
mutterings, but never to break out into open revolt 
until Insurgency turned the House upside-down and 
smashed century-old traditions. Now before the 
House takes action on any important measure it is 
submitted to a Democratic caucus, and the decision of 
the caucus is binding. 

When Mr. Cannon was Speaker—and Mr. Cannon 
simply continued the practice that had been handed 
down to him by a long line of his predecessors—he 
was able to exercise almost absolute control over 
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legislation through the machinery of the Committee 
on Rules. This committee consisted of the Speaker 
and four other members, two Republicans and two 
Democrats, so that the two Democrats were always 
at the mercy of the Speaker and his two colleagues; 
and the Speaker was very careful to select two men 
on whom he could rely implicitly. When it was 
necessary to pass a party measure which the Demo- 
crats opposed, the committee met, gr, more properly 
speaking, the Speaker and his two Republican col- 
leagues met in secret and adopted a rule, and then 
they called in the two Democrats and submitted the 
rule to them. Of course discussion or protest was 
useless, for the three Republicans voted one way 
and the two Democrats the other, and a majority of 
one is just as eifective as a majority of a hundred. 
In the days of Mr. Reed’s speakership, when party 
feeling ran high and the Committee on Rules remorse- 
lessly ground out its decrees like fate, the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee at last kicked, and 
kicked hard, denouncing Reed’s course as an outrage 
in unmeasured language. Nothing delighted Reed so 
much as to stir up his opponents, and nothing dis- 
armed them so quickly as his biting sarcasm and the 
readiness with which he used it. “‘Come and have 
another outrage perpetrated upon you,” he drawled 
out to the Democratic members when next it was 
necessary to put the steam-roller in motion. What 
was there left for the Democrats to say, conscious as 
they were that when fortune reversed the situation 
their methods would be just as brutal as were Reed’s? 
The rule adopted by the committee provided that at a 
certain time a designated bill should be taken up, that 
a stated time should be permitted. for debate, and at 
a day and hour specified all debate on the bill and 
pending amendments should terminate and without 
intervening motions or other delay a vote should be 
immediately taken. The rule adopted by the com- 
mittee had to be adopted by the House before it be- 
came binding, but that was merely a formality. The 
Republicans, of course, always supported the Speaker; 
the rule was put to a vote and adopted by Republican 


votes, and all the consolation the Democrats had was 


to vote against it. 

While there is still a Committee on Rules, it no 
longer has the power that was given it by the Reed 
rules. Instead of a junta it is now a committee of 
eleven members, seven of whom represent the majority 
and four the minority, all of whom, of course, are 
elected by the House as are the members of all other 
committees. Where power is divided it is dissipated; 
in practice one man will be more effective, provided 
he is the right kind of a man, than a committee; a 
committee of three can act more vigorously, and 
usually more intelligently, than a committee of seven. 
The present Rules Committee, which exercises in a 
lesser degree the functions of the Republican Speaker 
and his associates, has been the weak spot in the re- 
vised Democratic rules—probably, however, because 
of its membership. It was the Committee on Rules 
that proposed the ridiculous investigation of the 
“money trust” by a special committee, but which 
Mr. Underwood succeeded in defeating in the caucus. 
When there is placed at the head of the Committee on 
Rules a gentleman from Texas who worships at the 
shrine of Mr. Bryan and is willing to take orders 
from him, it is perhaps not surprising that the 
Committee on Rules should indulge in vagaries of 
the Bryan order. The Committee on Rules as now 
constituted is neither flesh, fowl, nor good red her- 
ring. When the Speaker controlled the committee it 
had a raison d’étre; when chance, long service, or any 
other accident puts a man at its head who is neither 
the Speaker nor the leader of the House, its value is 
somewhat doubtful. 

Whether the new rules are an improvement over 
the old cannot yet be determined, for they have not 
been long enough tried or subjected to a severe test. 
It was claimed that they would expedite business, but 
the House thus far has not established a record, and 
in some instances time has been frittered away on the 
consideration of unimportant matters. If the Demo- 
erats retain control of the next House, they will no 
doubt make several changes where experience has 
shown modifications are necessary. The separation 
of the speakership from the political leadership of 
the House will commend itself to most unprejudiced 
persons, to whom the spectacle of the Speaker pre- 
sumably enforcing the rules with impartiality, but 
always anxious to forward the interests of his party, 
was offensive. It is probable that here the Democrats 
have instituted a reform that will endure, and that 
future Congresses, whether Republican or Democratic, 
will not seek to go back to the old system. A good 
Speaker is not necessarily the best floor leader, and 
vice versa, so that it will not follow as a matter of 
course, as has happened in the past, that the fore- 
most man in the party will be made Speaker. His 
qualifications might better fit him to be the floor 
leader, and the position would be recognized as in no 
sense inferior to that of the speakership, which 
might in time come to be regarded as a judicial rather 
than a political office, as ‘it is in England. There 
the Speaker is so aloof from politics that the passing 
of majorities does not affect him, and he retains his 
chair even although the party of which he is nomi- 
nally a member, and which originally elected him, is 
in the minority. 
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Mahlon Pitney, Chancellor of New Jersey, the The “Maine” raised, showing how the famous battleship 
new Associate Justice of the Supreme Court appears to-day after having been submerged for fourteen years 
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The corps of Chinese Amazons, daughters of local merchants, W. E. Hasha, the Texan, breaking motor- 
recruited in Shanghai to fight for the Republican cause ; cycle records in Los Angeles’s new stadium 
































The completion of the task of raising the ‘“ Maine” was signaled by the holding of The eighth annual National Motor-Boat Show, 
funeral services in Havana in memory of the men who died aboard the battleship held recently in Madison Square Garden 
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SOME INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING THE EXTRAORDINARY ASSEMBLAGE 
OF TREASURES WHICH MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN WILL BRING TO AMERICA 


By Samuel Swift 


The reader is referred to the double page of photographs in this issue of the ‘“‘ Weekly’ showing some of the chief features of the Morgan collection 


BOoLLECTING,” remarks Humphry 
Ward, in his introduction to J. 
Pierpont Morgan’s catalogue — of 
paintings, “is a form of sport, and 
the true sportsman likes to take 
trouble in finding his game and to 
he forced to use skill in securing it. 
Nobody wants to go shooting in a 
farm-yard. Nobody would value 
Rembrandts or Riccios if they were to be had for the 
asking.” 

When Mr. Morgan shall have carried out fully his 
plan, announced the other day, of bringing to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York his great 
collections now in London, mainly at his houses facing 
Hyde Park and in the South Kensington Museum, it 
will be seen that he has been emphatically a hunter 
of big game. Not the difficulty and not the cost has 
stood in lis way when he has sought to acquire a 
picture or a bronze or a jewel, or a whole collection 
of any of these, or of a hundred other things. At a 
single stroke he has taken possession of groups of 
Gothic carvings that had been brought together one 
by one from no one knows what lumber-rooms in old 
French churches or priests’ houses through a course 
of years. With a series of negotiations sometimes 
extending over long periods, Mr. Morgan has carried 
successfully to the check-book stage transactions in 
which the matter of price was not the main issue, but 
rather whether a collector could bring himself to part 
with what had been a vital interest in his, life. 

Nothing has been too large nor anything too smail 
if it had the requisite beauty or rarity or historic 
importance. Mr. Morgan has bought, in other words, 
as some ineredibly bold and affluent museum might 
have done. And it will be a veritable museum in 
itself that will be added to the loan department of the 
institution in Central Park when the Morgan treasures 
shall have been installed, probably in a new wing not 
yet planned, since the present buildings, even including 
a large new portion now well under way, could not 
provide the space needed to show them properly. 

At the outset it may as well be said that no one, 
probably not even Mr. Morgan himself, knows the 
full extent of these possessions, for they have been 
continuously augmented since the dates of their vari- 
ous catalogues. All that can be attempted here is 
the barest outline of what the American nation, look- 
ing at the matter in its largest sense, will soon ac- 
quire as a living and working asset, accessible in the 
principal museum of the Western Hemisphere. 

Perhaps the common ground upon which the novice 
and the adept can stand, in considering these promised 
additions to the Metropolitan Museum’s exhibits will 
be the consistent contact of all good art with the 
human spirit in some form or other at the time of 
its designing and execution. The Italian and French 
bronzes in Mr. Morgan’s collection bore, when new, 
a direct relation to daily life. Bronzes were first used 
in the churches, then in the great houses of Italian 
princes, and finally they became sufliciently numerous 
and cheap to find places in less aristocratic dwellings. 
A Medici magnate could have bronze statues by Dona- 
tello or Verrochio. The less conspicuous citizen came 
in time to own not only ornaments of this sort, but 
small household implements cast in bronze after the 
models of distinguished artists, more often made as 
free copies of classic designs adapted to the needs 
of the time.  Salt-cellars, ink-wells, candle-sockets, 
weights for table use, and numerous other articles 
of daily humdrum life. were supplied in the guise of 
satyrs, sea monsters, knights and heroes, or classical 
personages twisted and bent and quaintly contorted, 
yet in many cases sculpturally alive and full of light 
and shadow in their composition and modeling. — It 
was within the power of these sometimes miraculously 
competent artists to contrive these new shapes brought 
about by the new requirements of the time while 
still preserving the spirit of their classic models. 

Coats of arms were not infrequently devised and 
embodied in these small bronzes, only to be defaced 
when some mischance compelled the owner to sell them. 
This evidence of hurt family pride and a determina- 
tion to keep secret the identity of the seller is en- 
countered in many instances. It is not hard to im- 
agine the attachment felt for them by those for whom 
they were especially made at a time when the number 
of a man’s individual possessions was far smaller than 
nowadays. Instead of being outside the routine of 
life, as too many of our ornaments are to-day, they 
were the things that corresponded with what we of 
the twentieth century hardly expect to be beautiful— 
telephone-receivers, steam radiators, faucets. and what 
not—and the visitor of to-day, in looking back upon 
these bronzes when they shall become accessible here, 
will best appreciate them with this in mind. 

So with the jewels and rock-crystal pieces in the 
Morgan collections; it is possible in every depart- 
ment to single out their relationship to the human 
nature of that day. Jewels, as pointed out in Dr. 
Williamson’s preface to the Morgan catalogue, were 
worn not only to attract attention and set off the 
heauty of the person, but to satisfy a deep-rooted 
desire to establish a distinetive mark of rank or dig- 
nity, just as badges are worn nowadays by very young 
persons or older foik with youthful souls to tell the 
world what company they keep. But chiefly, and 
this is the point to be made here, the wearing of 
ornaments was in response to instincts quite human 
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and understandable now, and the fact that it was 
the men and not the women who principally dis- 
played them is another reminder that in the four or 
five centuries since that period civilization has 
changed the relative position of the sexes in highly 
developed countries, so that it is no longer the man 
who decorates himself to please the woman, but the 
latter who loads herself with what is attractive, with 
the purpose, conscious or not, to make herself the 
more alluring to man. 

Most of these richly wrought devices of gold and 
enamel and precious stones were obviously to be car- 
ried or worn by the men of Renaissance or medieval 
times. There are gold chains of honor, badges and 
erders, medals, cloak buttons, hat adornments, 
brooches, all for masculine use. And there is one 
remarkable pendant of wrought gold and enamel, with 
a base of that mysterious substance, ambergris, which 
is declared to be the only perfect jewel of this ma- 
terial handed down from medieval times. The rarity 
and the potent perfume of ambergris, a material now 
known to be a morbid secretion of certain types of 
whales and found floating on the sea or washed up 
on the shore, has caused it to be greatly prized since 
remote times. Even yet, says the Morgan catalogue, 
this ambergris jewel, when held in the warm hand, 
cxhales a faint, pungent odor. Probably it was made 
for some great personage, and, with the costliness and 
rarity of such a piece of ambergris in mind it is easy 
to understand the lavishness of the gold and enamel 
ornaments applied to it. 

And now regarding rock crystal, that substance 
as hard as jade and without color, a material with 
which modern sculptors have no patience, since it 
remains cold and impersonal, no matter how earnest 
or energetic the workmanship upon its icy surface. 
What is the claim to beauty of tliis material of which 
the Renaissance folk made almost a fetish, listing in 
their willS or palace inventories every piece of it 
that they could obtain and cherishing it as one would 
nowadays the rarest of pearls? Rock crystal was 
rarely beautiful in or by itself, but it was excellently 
adapted to be combined with the wondrous wrought 
gold and enamel ornamentation which in the early 
days men were patient and skilful enough to create. 
Its transparency caused it to set off the warm color 
of the metal, or the luminous beauty of a sapphire 
or a pearl, or the many-colored enamels so much in 
vogue. It had, moreover, a tradition nearly as inter- 
esting as that of ambergris. When it was chiefly 
obtained from the summits of the high Alps this form 
of quartz rock crystal was thought to be ice frozen 
so hard that it could not be thawed out. And as there 
was a legend that cups of this clear substance would 
turn_a milky color when poison was placed in them, 
they were valued as a protection against treachery. 

Most popular and most noteworthy, perhaps, of all 
the Morgan treasures is the Raphael painting, “ The 
Virgin and Child Enthroned with Saints,” which since 
1902 has been in the National Gallery, London, as a 
loan. This is a picture with a history, though it 
would be just as fine had it never been removed from 
the Convent at Perugia, for which the artist painted 
it, until the American collector acquired it. Of this 
superb composition, a contemporary record in Vasari’s 
Lives of the Painters is worth quoting: 

“Tn the same city (Perugia) Raphael was commis- 
sioned to paint a picture of Our Lady by the nuns of 
Sant’ Antonio of Padua; the Infant Christ is in the 
lap of the Virgin, and is fully clothed, as it pleased 
those simple and pious ladies that He should be; on 
each side of Our Lady are figures of saints, San Pietro, 
namely, with San Paolo, Santa Cecilia, and Santa 
Caterina. To these two holy virgins the master 
has given the most lovely features and the most grace- 
ful attitudes: he has also adorned them with the most 
fanciful and varied head-dresses that could be imagined 
—a very unusual thing at that time. In a lunette 
above this picture he painted a figure of the Almighty 
Father, which is extremely fine. .. . The whole work 
is, without doubt, very admirable; it is full of devout 
feeling, and is held in the utmost veneration by the 
nuns for whom it was painted. It is very highly com- 
mended by all painters likewise.” 

From 1505, when Raphael completed it, until 1677, 
when the nuns were forced to sell it to pay their debts, 
this picture was one of the glories of the convent. The 
purchaser was the cld Roman house of Colonna, in 
whose palace it stood until the year 1802, when it was 
sold to the King of the Two Sicilies, at Naples. 
Francis I., of this short-lived monarchy, possessed it, 
and Francis II., when he left Naples in 1860, under 
the stress of the war that resulted in Italian inde- 
pendence, took the precious painting with him to Gaeta, 
in which city it went through the historie stage. In 
custody of the banker whom Francis had created Duke 
of Ripalda, and to whom he had conveyed the picture 
as security for a loan, the Raphael was taken to 
Madrid. In 1867 a special journey was made to in- 
spect it by Sir William Boxall, then director of the 
National Gallery. 

On his report that the Raphael was not only 
a masterwork but was for sale, the British premier, 
Disraeli, said briefly, “Get it.” Told that the price 
would be very high, Disraeli waved his hand im- 
patiently. “Get the picture.” was his command. 
But already the Louvre authorities were striving to 
luy it, at the urgent request of the Empress Eu- 
génie, The picturé was taken to Paris, and hung in 
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the Louvre, unti! the Franco-Prussian war, with its 
enormous burden of debt for the defeated country, made 
it out of the question to raise the million of franes 
asked for it. 

Meantime, Francis II. found himself able to retain 
ownership of the Raphael, which he did until his 
death in 1894, leaving it, in the interim, in the South 
Kensington Museum in London. It was purchased in 
1896 by Martin Colnaghi. the London dealer; Col- 
naghi sold it to Charles Sedelmeyer, and from him 
Mr. Morgan bought it in 1901. The National Gallery, 
having paid £70,000 to the Duke of Marlborough for 
the Raphael “ Madonna of the Chair,” in 1884, was not 
in the market for this “ Virgin and Child.” 

The strength of Mr. Morgan’s collection of paint- 
ings, aside from the Colonna Raphael, lies mainly in 
its French, Dutch, and English pictures of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The modern French 
schools, the Barbison group, and the Impressionists 
he has not touched. There is a fine Velasquez, a 
portrait of the Infanta Maria Theresa, made when 
this daughter of the Spanish King Philip IV. was yet 
a child, and before the enterprising Louis XIV. had 
seen her incognito on the Isle of Pheasants in the 
River Bidassoa, and was “appalled at her costume, 
but thought she possessed much beauty and that he 
could find it easy to love her.” By Van Dyck, there 
is a magisterial portrait of a Genoese lady and child, 
painted when the Flemish artist was inviting his soul 
in the warm sunshine of Italy. 

The fine Rembrandt portrait of Nicholas Ruts, dated 
1631, has already made one transatlantic trip; it was 
borrowed eighteen months ago, for the Metropolitan 
Museum’s loan exhibition of Dutch pictures, at the 
time of the Hudson-Fulton celebration, and was after- 
ward returned to Mr. Morgan’s house, Princes Gate, 
London. This is one of the most important portraits 
of Rembrandt’s early period. It once belonged to King 
William IT. of Holland. 

Unique, in its way, is the series of ten decorative 
paintings by the French master Fragonard, which 
were purchased a dozen years ago by the fortunate 
collector. Fragonard had intended this series for 
Madame Du Barry’s pavilion of Louveciennes, and he 
began the work about 1772. But Du Barry would 
not accept them, and so Fragonard kept them in his 
Paris studio until the Terror, in 1793, caused him to 
take refuge in his old home town of Grasse, in Pro- 
vence, where he set them upon the walls of the house 
of his friend Maubert, with whom he lived until his 
death in 1806. There they stayed. and were forgotten, 
until Maubert’s grandson sold them at auction in 
Cannes, in 1898, to an English dealer, from whom 
the American collector bought them. 

“Roman d’Amour de la Jeunesse” is their title. 
and the first five deal with the wooing, the possession, 
ard the abandonment of a young girl by a gallant. 
The last five have Love, in the conventional form of 
Cupid, as their hero, and he is shown as victor, as 
maddened with his conquest, as pursuing a dove, as on 
guard, and as an assassin, ready to plunge a knife into 
the defenseless bird. 

Passing over many more—for this brief review must 
not lapse into a mere catalogue—one comes to the 
pictures by English artists. These are numerous and 
important, Reynolds, Gainsborough (including the 
famous “ Duchess’ of Devonshire” and three more), 
Hogarth, Lawrence, Romney, Hoppner, Turner, Con- 
stable, and others being well represented. 

Reverting to the bronzes, one finds in the Morgan 
collection, as one of some two hundred catalogued 
specimens, a little group, “ Samson Slaying the Philis- 
tine,” after a design by Michelangelo. This was not 
actually done by that sculptor, says Dr. Bode in his 
catalogue note. but was probably modeled from a work- 
shop copy, carefully made, of Michelangelo’s sketch 
model in clay, now in Florence. 

And so, passing over treasures worth a king’s ran- 
som, one may note briefly the rock-crystal shrine, of 
sixteenth-century Spanish workmanship, which came 
from the convent of the Carmelites de Pefieranda de 
Bracamonte, not far from Salamanca. This octagonal 
bit of miraculous craftsmanship is worked out in an 
claborateness of ornamental detail quite amazing. The 
colored enamels combine with gold:and precious stones 
to make it a rare prize. With the bronzes, jewels, and 
rock erystal, there are also set for speedy transit to 
this country Mr. Morgan’s marbles and his Italian 
majolicas, and also his great tapestries from the Kann 
collection. Later will come the miniatures, which are 
as fine in their way as anything he has. It is, indeed, 
stated by Dr. Williamson that this collection is un- 
rivaled, since it contains specimens from the earliest 
days of miniature-painting, from Holbein and_ his 
contemporaries down to the men of Victoria’s time. 

Portraits of English kings and queens, of monarchs 
of France, of gentlefolk of all the intervening periods, 
of men and women of distinction in England and in 
Continental Europe—all these and more are here. A 
history of the aristocracy could almost be written 
from these miniatures alone. And perhaps the chief 
treasure of this department is the Armada Jewel, given 
by Queen Elizabeth to one of her statesmen after the 
defeat of the Armada., 

The farther one goes, in studying merely the litera- 
ture of the Morgan collections, the more is their stu- 
pendous value and their absorbing interest realized. 
It will be a gala day for art in America when the 
whole treasure can be displayed. 
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By Edward Hungerford 
V.—-SAN FRANCISCO: THE PHOENIX CITY 


This is the fifth of a series of six articles by Mr. Hungerford dealing with new and interesting aspects of the development of the West 

















The tower of the great ferry-house,-the conspicuous water-front landmark of San Francisco 


“OOK came upon it in the still of an 
‘2 33 early Sunday evening — wonderful 
San Francisco. Throughout that 
cloudless Sabbath we had _ jour- 
neyed southward through California. 
At dawn the porter of the sleeping- 
As) car had informed us that we were 
43 in ihe Golden State, although it is 
™® not to be distinguished in its north- 
ern reaches from Oregon. Men were talking of the 
wonders of the Klamath country into which the civiliz- 
ing rails of steel are being steadily pushed, the breath 
of to-morrow: was upon the lips of every one who 
boarded the train, but the land itself was wild, half- 
timbered, rugged to the last degree. Through the 
morning grays the voleanie cone of Shasta was show- 
ing ever and ever so faintly, and if an acquaintance 
of two hours with the peak that Joaquin Miller has 
made so famous did not stimulate the man behind the 
car window it must have been that he was still a 
bit dazed, not surfeited, with the wonders of Rainier. 

At the foot of Shasta our train stood for a bare ten 
minutes while travelers descended and partook of the 
vilest tasting waters that Nature might boast in all 
California. Shasta spring water is supposed to be 
mightily beneficial, and that is probably true, for our 
experience with spring waters has been that their 
benefits have existed in an inverse ratio to their 
pleasantness of taste. You descend directly upon the 
springs. The railroad performs earthly miracles to 
land a passenger in front of them. It descends a vast 
number of feet in an incredibly short length of track— 
the conductor will reduce these to cold statistics—and 
your idea of it is a quick drop on a giganti¢e hairpin. 
At the base of this hairpin is the spring set in a deep 
glen, the mossy banks of which are constantly adrip 
and seemingly one great slow-moving waterfall ever 
throughout the fearfully dry seasons of California. 

After Shasta and the springs another of the desolate, 
fascinating cafons is threaded for many miles besides 
the twistings of a melancholy river; then is seen a 
sudden, open country: farmers growing green things, 
ranch-houses, dusty roads, witi automobiles plowing 
them dustier still, little towns, more farms; then a 
grinding of air-brakes and your neighbor across the 
aisle is fumbling with his red-covered time-table to 
locate the station upon it. As for you, you really 
don’t care what station it may be. It is a station. 
You are sure of that. Theré is the familiar light- 
yellow depot, but in the well-kept lawn that abuts 
it grows a giant tree. That tree is a palm, and the 
palm-tree typifies California to every tingling sense 
of your mentality. 

This is the real California. The mountains have 
already become accustomed things to you, the broad 
ranches were coming 
into their own up in 





being gathered from the impromptu literature-makers 
en our train to go East. The main line is reached. 
And a little later the Sacramento is crossed. Here it 
is a broad arm of the sea, and if it were still lingering 
daylight you might declare that Holland, not Switzer- 
land, had been transplanted into California. The sea 
laughs at bridges, and so from Benecia to Port Costa 
we go on a great ferryboat, eleven Pullmans led by 
a great ten-drivered passenger locomotive. For twenty 
minutes we slip across the river, breathing fresh air 
once again and standing in the ferry’s bow looking 
toward the shadowy outline of a high, black hill care- 
lessly punctuated here and there by yellow points of 
light. 

The ferryboat fast to its bridge, the locomotive is no 
ionger an impotent thing. We are making the last 
stage of four thousand miles by rail. The little towns 
are multiplying. The prescience of a great city is 
upon us. We turn west, then south, and the suburban, 
villagers are shouldering one another all the more 
closely the entire way. We skirt and barely miss 
Berkeley, hesitate at Oakland, and then come to a 
grinding final stop at the end of a pier that juts 
itself far out beyond the shallow reaches of San 
Francisco Bay. Again there is a ferryboat—a capa- 
cious craft not unlike those upor which we have ridden 
time and time again between Staten Island and the 
tip of Manhatian—and when its screws have ceased 
to turn we shall finally be in the real San Francisco, 
reached as a really great metropolis may be reached, 
after an infinitude of time and trouble. It is still 
October—the warmest month of the year in the city 
by the Golden Gate-—and the girls and their young 
men fill the long benches on the open decks of the 
terry. The wind blows soft from the Pacifie and 
straight ahead is San Francisco—a mystery of yellow 
illumination rising from the water’s edge. 

As the ferry makes her course the goal is less and 
less a mystery. Street lights begin to give some sort 
of half coherent form to the high hills that make the 
amphitheater stte of San Francisco; they dip in even 
lines to show the course of straight avenues. <A great 
beer sign changes and rechanges in spelling its lively 
message; there is a moon-faced clock held aloft. You 
pinch your memory sharply and then know that it 
must be the tower of the great ferry-house, the con- 
spicuous water-front landmark of San Francisco. 

In another five minutes you are passing under that 
tower—a veritable gate-keeper of the city—and facing 
up Market Street. You throw your hand baggage into 
a taxicab and leap in after it. There is a confusion 
of street lights, the momentary intimacy of a trolley- 
car running alongside—a little later the glare and 
confusion of a hotel lobby, the fascinating fuss of 
getting yourself settled in a strange town. 








that wonderful Idaho 
country, but the palm 
is an exotic, a glass- 
protected thing in 
your home land. That 
it grows freely beside 
this little unidentified 
railroad station pro- 
claims to you that 
you are at last in a 
land that bids defi- 
ance to that trinity 
of scourging giants— 
December, January, 
and February — and 
calls itself summer 
the whole year round. 

The ranches multi- 
ply. This valley of 
the Sacramento is a 
rarely fertile thing; 
it stretches for miles 
without ever hint of 
undulation. A glow 
of are _ reflection 
against the shadows 
of evening is Sacra- 


distant. Then there 














isa rattle of switches, 
a halt at a junction 
station, and mail is 


The music-stand in Golden Gate Park 
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In the morning to tumble out of vour hotel into that 
same strange town in the clarity of early sunshine, to 
have this great street or that or that, Market or 
Geary or Powell, stretching forth as if to invite your 
explorations—here again is the fascination of travel. 
The big trolley-cars come rolling up Market Street in 
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The big trolley-cars come rolling up 
Market Street in quick succession 


quick succession, and for an instant their appeal is 
urgent. But over there is a car of another sort running 
on narrow-gauge tracks and with the roar of an end- 
less cable ever at work beneath the pavement. The 
little cars upon those narrow tracks interest you. They 
are as gaily colored and as bravely striped as any 
circus wagon of boyhood days, and when you pay your 
fare you can take your choice-—between the interior 
of a stuffy little cabin amidships or open seats at 
either end arranged after the time-honored fashion of 
Irish jaunting-cars. San-Franciscans do not hesitate. 
They range themselves along the open seats of the 
dinky cars and look proud as toads as the cars go 
clanking up the awful hills. 

The San Francisco cable-car is in a transportation 
class by itself. It clings tenaciously to early tradi- 
tions. At the ends of tie roads are little turn-tables 
set in the street pavements, and the car crews and 
passengers join together in operating these deep-set 
merry-go-rounds. Of course the cable-cars began to 
disappear after the fire; they are already obsolete on 
Market Street. But other systems remain separate 
from the chief traction company of the town, and these 
will probably cling to the old-fashiened cables until 
they cease to exist—by statute, a few years hence. One 
road’s franchise has already expired, and upon it San 
Francisco is to-day maintaining the first municipally 
operated street-car jine in any metropolitan city of 
America. If the experiment in Geary Street succeeds— 
and it is being carefully operated with such a hope— 
it will probably be extended to the cable lines when 
their franchises expire and they revert automatically 
to the city. 

San Francisco is anxious to try the experiment. San 
Francisco is still young and so still delights in ex 
periments. Moreover, California is to-day in a social 
and political earthquake, with each shake growing a lit- 
tle mere rough than its predecessor. She has just over- 
turned most of the political ideals that she aimed at 





during the first fifty years of her life. She delights 
in politics. San Francisco, standing between those two 
great schools of thought, Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
at Berkeley and Dr. David Starr Jordan at Palo Alto, 
prides herself upon her growing intellectuality. From 
the folk who dally with advanced thought of every 
sort down to those who are merely puzzled and dis- 
satisfied, the population of this Californian metropolis 
demands a new order of things. That as much as 
anything else explains the political revolution of 
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And the ruin done in that catastrophe to the high- 
sprung arch he placed over the main entrance to the 
quadrangle has been in part eradicated. 

For Leland Stanford University to-day represents 
cone of the bravest attempts ever made in this land to 
repair an all but irreparable loss. It has never lost 
either faith or hope, and so the visitor to its campus 
to-day will see the beginnings toward a complete re- 
placement of the buildings of what was one of the 
“show universities” of the land. With a patience 
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The wrecked library of Leland Stanford University, with the gymnasium in the background 


October last. Since the fire of five years ago the 
plans for that revolution have been under progress. 

It must be discouraging to Dr. David Starr Jordan 
to bring order out of the chaos that was wreaked at 
Leland Stanford University. The great library, which 
was wrecked within aemonth of its completion, and the 
vymnasium have never been rebuilt, although the dome 
of the latter is still held aloft on stout steel supports. 
The chapel, which was Mrs. Stanford’s great pride 
and for which she made so many sacrifices, still rears 
its cross. Nave and transepts, to say nothing of 
the marvelous mosaics, were leveled in the twinkling 
of that April dawn. The long vistas of arched pergolas, 
the triumph of the master Richardson, still remain. 


that must have been infinite the stones of the old chapel 
have been sorted out of the ruin. Even fragments of 
the intricate mosaics have been carefully saved, num- 
bered, and placed in sequence for re-erection. Already 
the steel frame of nave and transepts is up again, and 
in the spring work is to begin upon the tedious task 
of re-erecting the masonry walls upon it. Leland 
Stanford has, quite naturally, caught the spirit of 
San Francisco, the city that would not be defeated. 
To analyze that spirit in a sweeping paragraph is 
all but impossible. Incident upon incident will show 
it in all its phases. For instance, there was in San 
Francisco on the morning of the earthquake a sober- 
minded German citizen who had put his all into a new 


business —a business that had just begun to prove 
the wisdom of his investment. When Nature awoke 
from her long sleep and began to rock the city by 
the Golden Gate, the German rushed up-stairs to where 
his wife and daughter slept. He found them in each 
other’s arms and frantic with terror. 

“Papa! Papa!” they shrieked. “ We are going to 
die! It is the end of the world—the business is gone! 
We are going to die!” 

He smiled quietly at them. 

* Well, what of it?” he asked, quietly. ‘“ We die 
together—and in San Francisco.” 

A keen-witted business man once boasted that he 
could capitalize sentiment, express the spirit of the 
human soul in mere dollars and cents. What price 
could he give for a love and loyalty of that sort? 
That was and still is the affection that every San- 
Franciscan, from the ferry-house back to the farthest 
crest of the uppermost hill, gives to his city. It is 
the thing that makes her one of the few American 
towns with a distinctive personality. 

A young matron told us of her own experience on 
the morning of the fire. 

“Of course it was exciting,” she said, “ with the 
smoke rolling up on us from down-town, and the 
rumors repeating themselves that the disaster was 
world-wide, that Chicago was in ruins, and New York 
swallowed by a tidal wave;-but there was nothing un- 
real about a single bit of it. I bundled my children 
together and hurried toward the Presidio—my knowl- 
edge of army men assured me that there could be no 
danger there. I took the little tent they handed me 
and set up housekeeping in it. 

“But when those odd little newspapers that had 
been printed over in Oakland came and I saw the 
first of their head-lines, ‘San Francisco in Ruins,’ then 
it came upon me that our city, my city, was no more. 
It was all the most unreal thing in the world, and I 
cried all that night, not for a single loss beyond that 
of the San Francisco that I loved. But the next 
morning they told me how they had telegraphed East 
for all the architects to be had, and that morning I 
began planning a new house just as if it had been a 
pet idea for months and months and months.” 

Out of such men and women a great city is ever 
builded. San Francisco may be wild and harum- 
scarum—though a great deal of its wildness is pain- 
fully exaggerated—but it is a mighty power in itself. 
Your San-Francisean is rightly proud of the progress 
made since the great disaster. More than $375,000,000 
—a sum approximating the cost of the Panama Canal 
—has already been spent in rebuilding the city, and 
now, like a man who has spent his last dollar on a 
final substantial meal, the Western metropolis calls 
for cake and scrapes up an additional $18,000,000 for 
a world’s fair “to beat everything that has gone be- 
fore.” That takes financing—of a high order. It takes 
something more. It has taken a real spirit—enthu- 
siasm and love and courage—to build a new San Fran- 
cisco that shal! gradually obliterate the poignant 
memories of the city that was. 
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SOR OTORISTS, as a rule, are among the 
e252 most law-abiding members of the 
Y community. They realize that the 
X~ laws concerning automobiles have 
G3 been made quite as much for their 
own protection as for the safe- 
guarding of the general public. 







ous in their conduct are decreasing 
in number. Most of the violations of the motor 
vehicle laws to-day are unintentional. The average 
automobilist has an earnest desire to keep out of 
trouble. Within the last few years the automobile 
has taken its place among the necessities of life. 
Those who own and use cars are looked on as dis- 
seminators of prosperity. Therefore, neither the 
machine nor its master is oppressed by laws that are 
unjust or by a too harsh enforcement of those that 
exist,as they used to be when every automobilist was 
regarded with suspicion and dislike by those afoot. 

But. rightly or wrongly, a number of motorists are 
still arrested. Few automobilists, however, except 
lawyers who have looked up the subject, know what 
their own rights are, or even what constitutes a legal 
arrest. Some, for instance, think that when an 
ofticer holds up his hand and commands them to halt 
they are under arrest from that moment. This is 
not the case. It simply means that the officer has 
something to say or do. To be actually arrested 
the motorist must be informed of the fact and submit 
to the ollicer’s authority. To make the arrest legal 
and complete the officer must assume control of the 
arrested person, either with the latter’s consent or 
by force. If the motorist speeds up and runs away 
after being informed that he is under arrest, he is 
technically guilty of resisting an officer, which is an 
added offense carrying its own penalty. But the 
question as to what constitutes resistance to arrest 
in such a case where no physical restraint is offered 
or repulsed is a point of law so delicate that it has 
become the subject of almost endless argument. If 
the culprit uses violence against the officer there is 
no room for such argument. In New York and 
many other States this is a crime. The best way is 
to submit peaceably to a proper arrest, but not to 
sanction anything improper in conduct on the part 
of the police officials. 

Such misdemeanors as speeding may be followed 
by arrest without a warrant if the offense is seen by 
the officer.” But even though the officer may chase 
the speeder for some distance before handing him a 
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summons or putting him under arrest, the policeman 
has no right to club the automobile driver. The law 
does not sanction violence on the part of a police 
officer when the accused person may be guilty of a 
misdemeanor only. Shooting at tires is also illegal 
under such circumstances. That makes the officer 
guilty of criminal assault, for he has no right to 
interfere at all with the machine itself. 

After the motorist has submitted to arrest the 
officer has no right to use improper and violent lan- 
guage toward him, to treat him roughly or with un- 
necessary force. All these things are illegal when 
the person arrested is accused simply of a trivial 
violation of the law. In more serious acts that come 
in the category of felonies the officer is allowed 
more latitude in the use of handcuffs or other means 
of restraint from a possible escape. 

When the motorist who has been “ collared” for a 
misdemeanor is brought before the magistrate, he 
must have a hearing and a trial unless he waives 
his rights, pleads guilty, and pays the fine which 
follows. If the motorist honestly believes that he 
has been unjustly arrested he should ask for an 
adjournment so that he may obtain counsel and pre- 
pare to defend the charge. But if calm reflection 
shows the accused that there is no real defense for 
him to make, it is better for him to “take his medi- 
cine” and get it down instead of wasting time and 
money on a trial. The automobilist who “ keeps his 
head” and does not get excited or boil over with 
indignation is likely to get through many a tight 
place without going to the station-house. But the 
one who threatens to have the policeman “ broke ” 
and brags of his influential friends is likely to be 
shown little mercy. 

The motorist must comply with certain regula- 
tions in order to place himself in the position of 
being a “legal traveler” and thus be allowed use of 
the highways without fear of arrest. These pro- 
visions, as applied to motor-cars, are the adaptation 
of principles as old as the common law. It is pre- 
supposed, for instance, that no motorist will use a 
machine that he knows-to be defective in some 
part or other so that it will be dangerous to others 
as well as to himself. For more than a thousand 
years it has been the rule that if damage is done 
by a horse-drawn vehicle, owing to the breaking of 
harness or something similar that could have been 
averted by ordinary care, the person owning or 
driving the imperfect vehicle is liable for damages. 
With the automobile this principle has been carried 
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further, so as to include certain specific things in the 
way of equipment. Brakes are necessary. Different 
States and localities have their own regulations, ac- 
cording to local conditions. In some places one 
brake is enough; in others two are required. The 
number and location of lights is also another thing 
that varies; also the juxtaposition of lights and the 
number tag of the machine. Some sort of a warning 
signal device is also a universal requisite. It has 
not been found possible, as yet, to “standardize the 
honk,” but it is being talked of. 

Some sort of registration seal and license tag 
must be carried. This is the rule in every State. 
This is one of the essentials of being a “legal 
traveler.” Many States permit cars of non-resi- 
dents that are licensed in their own State to pass 
freely for a certain length of time without local 
registration. This time varies from ten to thirty 
days. In other States—there are less than half a 
dozen of them—the visitor must take out a special 
license or run the risk of arrest. 

The rate of speed at which the automobilist may 
travel within the law varies remarkably, not only in 
the different States, but also in the different com- 
munities of the same State. In Alabama, for in- 
stance, the maximum is eight miles an hour. In 
thickly settled communities. signs are put up at the 
boundaries showing the safe speed limits. If the 
motorist gives heed to these he is not likely to get 
into trouble. But, no matter what the limit is, the 
motorist must not operate his machine in a danger- 
ous manner so that the other users of the highway 
are imperiled. Zigzag driving, even if done slowly, 
is just as much a menace as overspeeding. Being on 
the wrong side of the road is another matter for 
which there is rarely an excuse. Every automobilist 
should know the rules of the road, especially that 
when overtaking and passing a vehicle the automo- 
bile should pass to the left. Also it should be borne 
in mind that the Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York has ruled that a preceding vehicle should 
give way and allow an automobile to pass. A load 
of hay moving three miles an hour cannot set the 
pace for all the traffic that follows. Again the same 
tribunal says that a pedestrian has no right of way 
superior to that of a driver of a vehicle, but each 
must continue in his own course with relative regard 
to the other’s right of travel. Each must proceed 
with care and prudence. The essence of the whole 
thing is that every one who uses the highway should 
be courteous. 
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Saving the Car by Careful Driving 


By Harold Whiting Slauson 


T is perfectly true that the car of 
to-day is stronger and better made 
than its predecessors of a decade— 
and even of two years—ago, and that 
consequently it will withstand harder 
usage with less resulting wear than 
S Shy) any of the automobiles that have 
— thus far been designed. But this 
does not mean that the modern 
automobile may be handled carelessly, for, although a 
well-made car will withstand a remarkable amount 
of abuse, it is only by exercising common sense in 
driving that the full value of high-class workmanship 
and design can be obtained. It is reliability and long 
service that are sought in the improved construction 
of the modern car, and while the operation and control 
have. been simplified and it is not now as easy to 
“strip” gears as was the case formerly, the driver 
who would get the most value from his machine must 
look upon it almost as he would upon a human 
organism that cannot be unduly abused without an 
eventual loss in efficiency. This loss may not be 
immediate, but it is bound to make its appearance 
sooner or later. 

Strange as it may seem, the so-called “ expert ” often 
abuses his car more than does the novice. This is be- 
cause the former “knows” his car perfectly and 
understands exactly what it can ‘‘do”—and conse- 
quently he makes it do its utmost all of the time. If, 
through eXperience, the expert knows that he is just 
able to make his ear climb a certain hill “on the 
high,” he will never shift to a lower gear on that same 
hill if he ean help it. If he has discovered that, 
through careful manipulation of the clutch, he can 
start his car from rest on the third or fourth speeds, 
he will take pride in proving to himself and others 
that he never needs to “ use the low.” The novice, on 
the other hand, will be doubtful of his ability to 
change to a lower gear when in the middle of a steep 
ascent, and consequently will begin the climb on the 
first or second speeds. He will be fearful of stalling his 
motor if he starts the car from rest on any gear but 
the low speed, and consequently he waits until the 
machine is well under way before he shifts to a higher 
gear. Thus, through his own inexperience and ignor- 
ance of the ability of his car, the novice may relieve 
the motor, transmission, and clutch of strains that his 
“expert ” friend would think they were in duty bound 
te bear. 

The motor, clutch, and transmission will bear these 
strains to an astonishing degree, but at the end of the 
season, when “ general overhauling” time arrives, the 
bill for repairs, adjustments, and replacements on the 
“expert’s”” car will be convincingly higher than will 
that for the necessary work on the machine of the 
conservative driver. 

The ordinary owner will take a certain amount of 
pardonable pride in being able to point to a steep hill 
and say, “My ear ean do that on the ‘high’”; but 
would it not be better for him to look to the future 
and take pride in the reliability and long service of 
his machine, rather than to boast of the performance 
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of the moment? So long as a motor gives no indication 
of being subjected to a severe overload, it is unneces- 
sary to shift to a lower gear, but the moment the 
normal revolutions are reduced and the engine begins 
to “pound” and “knock,” it is certain that severe 
strains are being induced in the connecting rods and 
crank shaft and their bearings. By “ jockeying” the 
clutch and “nursing” the motor, the car may some- 
times be made to finish the climb without changing 
speed, but continued driving of this character will 
surely result in loosened and worn bearings and an 
inefficient engine. It must be remembered that, in 
order to develop its greatest power, the ordinary auto- 
mobile motor must be allowed to revolve at a speed 
not less than nine hundred or one thousand revolu- 
tions per minute, and that no load should be applied 
which is so heavy that this speed is reduced. When 
the motor revolves at a high speed, the point of igni- 
tion, or the “spark,” may be advanced beyond the 
“dead center,” and the power developed by the engine 
will thereby be increased. This advanced spark can- 
not be maintained, however, when the speed of the 
motor is reduced, and consequently as soon as the 
ngine begins to “labor” on a steep hill, the spark 
should be set back and the transmission shifted to a 
lower speed. But it is not always an easy matter for 
the inexperienced driver to change to a lower gear in 
the middle of a steep hill, and if the shift is not made 
almost instantly, the car will loose its momentum and 
may be forced to start on its ascent from a position 
of rest—or, possibly, from backward travel, if the 
driver has not succeeded in applying his brake quickly 
—and the resulting complications only emphasize the 
advisability of shifting to the proper low gear before 
the hill is reached. 

While it may seem that the most serious conse- 
quences resulting from a sudden engagement of the 
elutch will be a “stalled” motor and the necessity of 
alighting from the car to crank the engine, this is the 
least of the troubles ensuing from such a_ practice. 
When the motor is running, it is developing a certain 
amount of power, and if the clutch is engaged so sud- 
denly that the engine stops, this power must be 
violently absorbed. The power is dissipated in the 
form of a violent thrust that is communicated to the 
connecting rods and crank shaft of the motor, as well 
as to the friction surfaces of the clutch, and may even 
extend to include a severe shock imparted to the teeth 
of the transmission and differential gears. The car 
may be so constructed as to be able to withstand an 
indefinite number of these shocks, but it stands to 
reason that the wear and deterioration of the surfaces 
and bearings will be hastened by such a practice, no 
matter how well these parts may be made. The tires, 
too, will suffer, and whenever the power is.applied so 
suddenly that the car seems to rear up on its hind 
wheels, a large part of the energy of the motor is con- 
centrated in the effort to slice a patch of rubber from 
the tires at the point where they are in contact with 
the road surface. But it is not sufficient merely to 
engage the clutch gently when starting the car from 
a position of rest, for, even with the greatest of care 


in this respect, an undue load will suddenly be thrown 
on the motor unless the transmission is set in the 
lowest speed. As soon as the car has attained suflicient 
momentum, the successively higher speeds may be 
thrown in, but it is safe always to start on the low. 

The fact that the spark should not be advanced 
when the engine is running slowly has already been 
mentioned. There is probably no feature of motor-car 
operation about which less is understood by the average 
driver than that of the proper timing of the spark 
and its relation to engine speed and throttle position. 
It is for this reason that many cars have been de- 
signed with a “fixed” spark, or one in which the 
point of ignition remains the same for all speeds of 
the motor; while others are provided with a device 
which automatically regulates the time at which the 
spark shall occur. ‘The majority of cars are equipped, 
however, with separate controls for regulating the 
thrott'e and the spark independently of each other, 
and upon the proper operation of these depends, in a 
large measure, the efficiency that may be obtained 
from the motor. In general it may be said that, under 
ordinary conditions, the spark should be so set that it 
will oceur at the extreme top of the travel of the 
piston, or slightly thereafter. The spark should never 
be advanced beyond the center until the throttle is 
wide open and the engine is revolving at its normal 
number of revolutions. The time of ignition may then 
be changed to occur slightly before the piston reaches 
the top of its stroke, but this advance should never be 
so great that the motor will pound and knock. When 
it is desired to reduce the speed of the engine, the spark 
lever should first be returned to its normal position 
before the throttle is touched. It will thus be seen 
that the spark advance should be used only as a final 
means of obtaining greater power when the motor is 
already revolving at nearly normal speed; but, on the 
other hand, the time of ignition should not be retarded 
below the center when the throttle is wide open, as 
this will heat the cylinder walls and valves. 

Although the brakes on the modern motor-car are 
exceedingly powerful and highly efficient, the necessity 
for a sudden stop should be avoided whenever possible. 
To be sure, if the clutch is released before the brakes 
are applied, the principal strain will be set up between 
the brake drums, wheels, and tires, and will not reach 
the motor, transmission, or clutch. But to concentrate 
in two wires the force that is required to bring to a 
sudden stop a rapidly-moving object as heavy as is 
the average automobile is evidently a severe tax upon 
the strength of the rubber, and if the wheels are made 
to slide the strain will be even greater. But sliding 
the wheels is not the most effective method of bringing 
the car to a sudden stop, for it is a scientific fact that 
if the brakes are applied only so hard that actual 
slipping almost takes place, the braking action will be 
much more efficient. If the average driver would re- 
member this and would apply the brakes only so hard 
as to grip the wheels firmly and yet not cause sliding, 
not only would a large amount of wear and tear on 
the tires be saved, but the car would be brought to a 
stop more quickly as well. 
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wn Coal-Angler 


By Edwin Lewis Theiss 






AOPHEN coal is needed on a Pennsyl- 
we? vania farm bordering the Susque- 
rN hanna River, little Johnnie does 
not grab his coal-hod and scoot for 
> the cellar. . Instead he unfastens 
his boat, pulls out into the river, 
and fishes till his hod is overflow- 
ing. 

; To be sure, Johnnie doesn’t fish 
with rod and line, nor yet with a net. His apparatus 
consists of a wire scoop, shaped like a shovel and not 
dissimilar to a minnow net, with an eight-foot handle. 
And. his boat is a broad, flat-bottomed affair, some- 
times square-ended and sometimes with sharp bows, 
built like a secow with the maximum of capacity and 
the minimum of draught; for the coal-fisher’s catch 
is usually made in shallow water. 

And the catch is unlike any coal you ever saw. 
This run of the river coal comes in all sizes, from 
little flakes to chunks as big as your head. But 
mostly it is smaller than pea coal. Coal from the 
mines is bright and shiny and all angles that reflect 
the light. River coal is neither angular nor shiny. 
Every piece of it is worn down, buffed, rounded off 
like a beach pebble, with an exterior as dull as ground 
glass. To the uninitiated a heap of river coal looks 
exactly like a pile of black pebbles. But let a piece 
of it be cracked open and the shiny heart stands 
forth like the meat in a hickory nut. 

_Despite this apparent difference between mine and 
river coal, there is really no difference at all—or 
rather the difference, like beauty, is only skin deep. 
: or a coal is simply mine coal that has gone over- 
voard. 

_ Ever since men began delving for coal they have car- 
ried on their mining with a prodigal hand, as though 
the coal measures were co-extensive with the earth 
itselfi—as though the supply could never be exhausted. 
Like a farm lad who eats only the heart of his water- 
melon and -throws the rest away, the coal-operator has 
cast aside as refuse thousands upon thousands of tons 
of good coal—fiung it out on the culm heaps. What is 
his loss is another’s gain. For, like the leavings in 
the harvest fields of Boaz, the residue is gathered up 
by busy gleaners—the coal-fishers in the river below. 

Into this stream, by way of its feeders, the moun- 
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A coal-dredge in a Pennsylvania creek 


tain brooks, coal is washed by the rains, which gnaw 
deep gullies in the faces of the culm banks. This 
“black sand” thus washed into the brooks turns them 
to ink. Every particle of this coal, as it rolls along 
the bed of the stream, is ground by the rocks and by 
rolling pebbles and other pieces of coal, until its angles 
are worn away, its sharp edges rounded, and its sur- 
face made smooth and dull—auntil it becomes, in short, 
the pebble-like object that little Johnnie scoops out of 
the sand bars. 
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For, after all its years and miles of rolling, river 
coal comes eventually to rest on a sand shoal. The 
stony parts of the river bottom give it no lodgment 
against the swift current, no place to imbed itself. 
But in a sand bar it can bury itself like a clam. 


. Particle after particle comes to rest here, each adding 


to"tlie*size of the barrier, like coral insects building a 
coral reef. by the deposit of their own bodies. Every 
freshet sweeps down great layers of coal, depositing it 
either in some sandy bed or im the watery coal-bin 
formed by a dam. 

How far this coal travels cannot be told exactly. 
The first supply comes into the river in the region of 
Wilkesbarre. ‘Twenty-five miles below Wilkesbarre, at 
Nescopeck, they dig river coal. Twenty-five miles 
farther down stream, at Sunbury, the coal-fishers are 
still busy. Here a second supply of coal empties into 
the Susquehanna with the inky waters of the Shamokin 
Creek. Another twenty-five miles down stream, at 
Liverpool, one still finds the coal-fishers, delving like 
so many oyster-tongers; and little fleets of coal-boats 
move up and down the river at Harrisburg, another 
twenty-five miles below. So that, for one hundred 
miles at least, the bed of the Susquehanna is dotted 
with little coal piles. 

So, too, are the shores bordering this stretch of 
river. For every farmer has his river-side coal-bin— 
a boarded-in space by the river bank like the one 
shown in the photograph—alongside which he can moor 
his boat to unload. Frequently the farmer has several 
bins, for he separates his coal according to size by 
means of screens with meshes of different widths. 

Hard by lie the coal-boats, each with its long push- 
ing-pole, its sieve-like shovels, and its anchor pins. 
For when Johnnie goes to fish for coal, he anchors his 
boat at right angles to the current by means of two 
pieces of iron pipe that he thrusts down into the river 
bed through iron rings on the side of his craft. 

Then he takes his scoop, which is really a wire- 
covered frame, and brings up a scoopful of the river 
bottom. He rests his shovel-handle on the side of his 
boat, and moves his load back and forth through the 
water, like a gold-miner washing a pan of ore. Thus 
Johnnie washes out the sand. The residue is almost 
pure coal. In a day Johnnie can dig several hundred 
pounds of coal. 
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“‘La Devideuse”’ (the winder of yarn), ; Lady Betty Delme and her chil- 
an admirable example of ‘Greuze dren, by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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“The Virgin and Child, Enthroned, witfRe Saints,” 
less Raphael, which has been for ten ypast at th 


























Copyright by Brown Brothers 
“Mademoiselle de Charolais,” a charac- Rock-crystal shrine from a 
teristic canvas by Jean Marc Nattier Carmelite convent in Spain 




































A portrait of Anne of Austria,“ by Rubens Alfonso d’Avalos, Marchese del Vasto, by Leone Lecni “L’Amant Courontt 
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Copyright by Brown Brothers 
This canvas is a fine specimen “Nicholas Ruts,’”’ by Rembrandt, shown at the Hudson- 
of Van Dyck’s portraiture Fulton Exhibition, but now in Mr. Morgan’s London house 
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Two views of a pendant of J. B. Pater’s “‘Fete Champetre,” a typ- 
wrought-gold, enamel, and jewels ical eighteenth-century French subject 

















Copyright by Brown Brothers 
The Infanta Maria Theresa, by Velasquez 














“‘Samson Slaying the Philistine,” after a model by Michelangelo 


Couronne Panc: by Fragonard, 
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BRING } THIS COUNTRY. THE BRONZES, JEWELS, AND OTHER ART OBJECTS HAVE BEEN ON EXHIBITION, SOME OF THEM FOR NEARLY 
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REZ AR MILE DUVERNOY, a_ posthumous 
SESE ROHS “3? child, born six months after his fath- 
NY; \Y er’s death, was the only son of his 
£59) ex mot her, and all his youth had been 
os Gop spent alone with her in a tiny sixth- 
wird \ floor flat at Montmartre. His earliest 
MY Va #9 recollection was of a yellow photo- 
eet > ae graph surrounded by forget-me-nots 
Seo cv) 


rudely snipped out of colored paper, 
hanging in‘a black wooden frame on the wall of their one 
living room. It represented a stern, hollow-cheeked 
man with big, pointed, black mustaches, dressed in a 
sergeant’s uniform ‘of loose, old-fashioned cut. In the 
hard, intense eyes was a flame which had outlived the 
fading of all the rest of the picture. On the left breast 
were eight medals and a cross, and, when Emile was old 
enough to understand, he learned from his mother that 
one of the medals was the Médaille Militaire, awarded 
for fifteen years of faithful service in the army. And 
the cross was. that of the Legion of Honor. “Yes,” 
Emile’s mother said, as she kissed him fondly on his little 
red cheeks, “thy papa was a knight of the Legion of 
Honor, and thou must promise me to become one too— 
is it not, my litthe man?” And the little man promised 
with wondering eyes. 

The late Sergeant Duvernoy had been the model 
French non-commissioned officer: twelve campaigns, 
eight wounds; saved the life of his captain in one of the 
hottest engagements of the Tonkin expedition, thus 
winning the Cross. Attached to the “Bats d’Afs” 
(Bataillons d’Afrique, first section, compagnies de dis- 
cipline), and thoroughly detested by the men under 
him (poor wretches, slaves in soldier’s uniform) for his 
severity, he never, during the whole course of his life, 
felt any remorse for the acts of cruelty which his 
devotion to duty made him commit; and when in 
retirement at Montmartre during the five years which 
preceded Emile’s posthumous birth, his favorite theme 
of conversation, though he was not much of a talker, 
was the system of rigorous punishments employed in 
the Bats d’Afs for the maintenance of discipline. 
Thus his open-mouthed and not altogether admiring 
audience came to know about the ‘“crapaudine,” 
which is a way of tying a refractory soldier by neck, 
wrist, and heels, so that he is foreed to lie helpless on his 
stomach until released, which may not be for two or 
three days at a time. “There lies my ‘chérubin’,” 
(cherub), the Sergeant used to say, “in the blazing sun 
just out of reach of his water-can, and if by superhuman 
effort he rolls himself up to it, and tries to lap from it 
like a dog, nine times out of ten, over it goes! Oh, la, 
la! No more water till next day! And forty degrees 
in the shade!” They learned, too, that a “silo” is a 
deep hole in the sand, where the undisciplined soldier is 
buried alive for many hours with only just a little aper- 
ture through which the light and air can reach him. 
They were informed that in the “ Ateliers” of the “Tra- 
vaux Publiques,” a section of the ‘Bats Afs” in which 
the soldiers are really convicts, the daily task of digging 
that each man has to accomplish, working in the sun 
from 6 A.M. to 9.30 A.M., and from 2 p.m. to 5.30 P.M., is 
a trench 8 metres in length, 1.10 metres in breadth, and 
80 centimetres in depth, just three times what the local 
contractors expect from the average nigger coolie. But 
the scene the depicting of which gave Sergeant Duvernoy 
the keenest relish was that of the pursuit of the 
deserter: the three sharp summonses to surrender, “then 
ping-pang, and my chérubin springs into the air, beats 
his arms together, and falls dead on his face. And serve 
him right! A deserter betrays both honor and father- 
land, and does not. deserve to live—a dog, an assassin, 
an—ugh—eh! what? Yes, gentlemen, there you have 
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what we call the ‘Bats d’Afs,’ or ‘Biribi,’ a hell on 
earth if you like, but the right place for an undis- 
ciplined soldier. Suppress Biribi, and you may as well 
suppress the army, and where will France be then?” 

A poser which left his hearers dreaming a little sul- 
lenly. As the Sergeant always referred to his former 
subordinates as “chérubins,” this was the ironical nick- 
name his Montmartre neighbors gave him—le Pére 
Chérubin (Father Cher- 
ub). Little Emile, hav- 


fear from the primitively savage nature whose attach- 
ment to her was that of a wild beast to its*mate. She 
had been his feminine counterpart, with this difference: 
that her ideals were poetized. Her patriotism was no 
less intense than was his, but it was of the lyrical order. 
Often she said she wished she had been born a man so 
that she might have been a soldier. It is likely enough 
that she would not have been deterred by the hardships 





ing been told by _ his 
mother that a ‘“chér- 
ubin” is an angel, 
thought that to call his 
father the “Pere Chér- 
ubin” merely meant that 
he had gone to heaven, 
and was secretly alarmed 
at the prospect of one 
day meeting him there; 
for in the photograph he 
looked so grim. 

After the great Dreyfus 
“ Affaire” a change came 
over the Sergeant. He 
became thinner, more 
and more hard-eyed, and 
spent every fine day sit- 
ting alone in the little 
square at the foot of 
Montmartre staring stu- 
pidly in front of him, 
smoking an interminable 
pipe. When asked what 
was the matter, he 
growled out that it was 
his first wound that was 
giving him trouble. The 
doctor, called in at the 
last moment, diagnosed 
consumption. This did 
not deceive the wife. 
She alone knew that her @ 
husband had a heart— 
not the common work-a- 
day heart that is turned 
out by the gross—but a 
heart of his own, and 
not a bad heart either; 
and it was broken. What 
he thought about the 
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“Affaire” no one ever 2 
knew; to have expressed 
an opinion when so many 
officers of high rank were 
at variance would have seemed to him an act of in- 
discipline; but the squalid horror of it literally killed 
him. Just before the end came, he took in his wasted 
hand the cross of the Legion of Honor which his wife 
had laid upon his pillow, close to his cheek, and look- 
ing into her eyes with the hard stare which his ill- 
ness had rendered more glaring than ever, he said: 
“Cherished one, if it be a son, I count upon thee that 
he never forget these words: ‘Honneur. Patrie.’’’? And 
he pointed to the motto encircling in gold letters the 
center of the cross. She kept the tears from her eyes 
_ effort which left her dumb, kissed him, and he 
ied. 

Jeanne Duvernoy, though twenty years younger than 
her husband, had loved him with devotion. Not alto- 
gether blind to some of his failings, still she understood 
him, and knew, at least, that she herself had nothing to 

















She told the shopkeepers’ wives that she wanted work as a femme de menage 
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“A deserter betrays both honor and fatherland and does not deserve to live” 


of a soldier’s life, for hard work from early morning till 
late at night was what Jeanne revelled in. Her little 
flat was a model of orderliness; her furniture and floors 
as highly polished as ever a soldier’s buttons. She was 
a small, blue-eyed woman, with raven-black hair reach- 
ing, when she let it down, almost to her feet, and bright 
and active as a bird. It is not uncommon to find 
French women in whom there is a strain of pure heroism, 
heroism of the romantic order, and Jeanne was one of 
these. Daughters of the Revolution, grand-daughters 
of Joan of Arc, great-grand-daughters of Eve, whatever 
may be their rank in life, they are charming as girls, 
faithful as wives, and incomparable as mothers. It is 
in poverty, sickness, and danger, indeed in all the com- 
plex difficulties of life, that their best qualities come out. 
‘Messieurs les malheurs, tirez les premiers,” they seem 
to say—like the French Guard at Fontenoy. In the 
presence of almost any catastrophe their tempers re- 
main high and brave; when they succumb, then indeed 
is the end of all things. And dcbrowillardes—managing 
and resourceful—they are, too. 

“Débrouillarde” Jeanne needed to be, for the ex- 
penses of the Sergeant’s funeral swept away most of his 
little savings—just seven hundred francs. It was quite 
a ceremonious affair. A detachment of infantry, com- 
manded by a lieutenant (this was due to his rank as a 
Knight of the Legion of Honor), followed in the pro- 
cession, together with a delegation of the Veterans’ 
Society, to which Duvernoy belonged, with banner, 
band, and bluster. The banner bore the words em- 
broidered in gold, “Honneur, Patrie.”’ In spite of her 
condition the widow followed as chief mourner, and 
General X. (the Sergeant’s former captain, whose life 
he saved), in civilian clothes, supported her respectfully 
on his arm as the coffin was lowered into the grave. 

Then came the dreary fortnight at the Maternity 
Hospital, with the misery of its prison-like walls and 
gratuitous nursing, through which Jeanne Duvernoy re- 
tained, if not cheerfulness, at least uncomplaining resig- 
nation. As soon as she could get about she tripped 
round to the shops in the neighborhood where she had 
been accustomed to deal, and told the shopkeepers’ wives 
that she wanted work as a femme de ménage. 

The femme de ménage is an institution in many 
respects peculiar to France. To translate the term into 
English as “charwoman” would be an insult to a good 
femme de ménage, and not disparaging enough to a bad 
one. A first-class housekeeper, an excellent cook, to 
whom the purchase of the provisions may be intrusted 
in all security, an admirable needlewoman, such is the 
best: type of femme de ménage, and she will do the work 
of a staff of servants for a charge of only forty centimes 
(or eight cents) per hour. 

Jeanne’s reputation was high in the “quarter,” for 
she had always paid what she owed. Soon all her morn- 
ing was disposed of. Before going to her work, she took 
little Emile to the Municipal créche, paying five cen- 
times for him to be fed and cared for till she fetched him 
in the afternoon. She could easily have found enough 
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ménages to occupy all her time, but she preferred to 
do embroidery at home, so that the presence of little 
Emile might brighten at least a portion of her day. 

Jeanne’s special talent was the embroidering of initials 
upon fine linen, and she was paid twenty-five centimes 
for, each letter, a poor remuneration, considering how 
fine and elaborate was her workmanship. To earn two 
francs at this eye-straining task she had to toil far into 
the night; but she sang a gay lullaby to little Emile over 
her needle, and to tend him and love him was an unfail- 
ing source of courage and happiness. Her husband’s 
pension, after fifteen years’ loyal service, and the award 
of the Médaille Militaire, was 1,100 franes per annum, 
or $220. His cross of the Legion of Honor brought 
him in $50 a year, which ceased, however, at his death. 
Of the original pension the widow received just one-third, 
or $70 odd. Thanks to the influence of General X. , she 
had been accorded a barrow-hawker’s medal. To under- 
stand the meaning of this, the reader must know that in 
Paris the costermongers (marchands de quatre saisons), 
male and female, are a privileged corporation, or, to put 
it more accurately, they may not exercise their calling 
without a special license from the Prefect of Police. 
Those to whom the license has been granted—and for 
this they pay five francs a year—are obliged to wear a 
brass medal bearing the name and address of the holder, 
which is worn suspended round the neck by a chain. 
Jeanne farmed out her medal for fifteen francs a month 
—in breach, it must be added, of the city regulations, 
but the police were good enough to wink at it, for her 
deputy wasan old lady of unimpeachable virtue who never 
obstructed the traffic, and always moved on when she 
was told to. Thus, on a monthly income of one hundred 
and twenty francs, or six dollars a week, Jeanne, by pro- 
digies of hard work and economy, managed to make 
two ends meet, and to maintain the same dignified ap- 
pearance as in "her late husband’s life-time, and this in 
Paris where the cost of living is—even at Montmartre— 
at least one-third higher than in London. Her constant, 
if not her greatest preoccupation was the rent. For 
two rooms and a very diminutive kitchen on the sixth 
floor in the Rue Baudelique she paid one hundred and 
twenty franes a year. 

In Paris rents under five hundred francs are payable 
quarterly on the eighth day of the month before noon. 
On that day Jeanne had to hand over thirty francs to 
the concierge, or house-porter, to be remitted to the 
landlord. It was the Sergeant’ s invariable habit to pay 
in gold—one twenty-franc piece, and one ten-frane piece 





and Jeanne maintained the tradition. ‘leo in the 
whole course of her housekeeping life had she been a 
day or an hour late with the quarter’s rent, paid in ad- 
vance, and in gold. 

The rent! How reverent is the attitude of the ma- 
jority of Parisians toward the rent! Other accounts 
may be allowed to stand over, but a garment of peculiar 
sanctity drapes the rent. It is a certificate of respec- 
tability to be exact with the rent. In the worst criminal 
cases, such as wife-murder or parricide, if it can be 
proved in favor of the guilty party that he always paid 
his rent with punctuality, this is an extenuating circum- 
stance which never fails of its effect upon the jury, and 
may even secure his acquittal. The rent was constantly 
in Jeanne’s thoughts. The sight of the big louis and the 
small louis gleaming golden, on the eve of rent-day, ia 
the ragged old leather ‘purse which had been her hus- 
band’s, was a perfect joy to Jeanne, and her pleasure 
and pride were hardly less great when the concierge, on 
handing her the stamped receipt for the thirty francs, 
exclaimed, as he never failed to do, “Ah, with Madame 
Duvernoy there is nothing to fear. Just like your poor 
husband, never behind by a minute. Ah, madame, if 
all the world were like you!” 

Regularly on the eve of every eighth day of the quarter 
month Jeanne jingled the two gold pieces before the 
delighted eyes of little Emile, eager to seize them, and 
vexed that they should be the only bright things in his 
mother’s possession, envied for playthings, which she 
would not let him have. .“‘No,” she said, “they are 
very beautiful, but they are not for little Emile. On 
n’y touche pas! (Paws off!) It’s the rent!” 

Laboriously, but peacefully, the years glided by. 
Jeanne was happy sitting with her embroidery on fine 
summer afternoons in the little Montmartre square, gay 
with flowers, while three-year-old Emile played beside 
her with the other small children of the quarter; she 
was happy when a couple of years later he paraded 
Montmartre at Carnival time to the admiration of all 
beholders, in a miniature soldier’s uniform, all of which 
she had made for him herself, except the tin sword; she 
was happy when, a strong, rosy boy of fourteen, he 
joined the Montmartre Gymnastic Society, and at the 
head of his company, in a graceful costume of white 
calico trimmed with blue, he roused the echoes of the 
old Montmartre Butte with a bugle. 

Emile had a nice voice and sang Paul Dérouléde’s in- 
spiring song, ‘Le Clairon” (The Bugler), with great 
conviction and success: 


“Tair est pur, la route est large, 


Le clairon sonne « Ja charge .. .” 


and this, too, made his mother happy, for she felt that 
he was his father’s own boy. The thought softened her 
sorrow when she visited, as she did every Sunday, the 
Pantin Cemetery to tend and put flowers upon the 
Sergeant’s grave—a task which throughout all the inter- 
vening years since her husband’s death she had never 
once missed. 

Yet Jeanne saw clearly that Emile only slightly re- 
sembled his father. He was a thorough Parisian, while 
both his parents came from the provinces—the Sergeant 
from the lost province of Lorraine, and Jeanne from sunny 
Avignon. Emile had the vivacity, the restlessness, the 
hatred of restraint, the spendthrift tastes so common in 
the youthful Parisian of the present generation. He 
talked glibly, especially on politics, and had a highly 
acute though one-sided sense of injustice. He was self- 
willed, but not always along the line of duty. The Ser- 
geant never admitted himself to be in the wrong, but he 
took some pains to be in the right. Like so many Paris- 


ian lads, Emile had several useless little gifts: drew. 


cleverly, had a prodigious memory for popular songs, 
and took a huge pleasure in anything that resembled 
ever so distantly a theatrical entertainment. Charlot, 
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Emile’s chosen companion in the Gymnastic Society, 
had the same tastes as himself, and evenings spent with 
him at the “Gaieté Rochechouart,” at the “Elysée 
Montmartre” and the “Cigale” not only drained the 
widow’s resources of many a two-franc piece, but in- 
volved the keeping of late ‘hours and a disinclination to 
rise early in the morning on the part of Emile—failings, 
however, which his mother was certain the regiment 
would correct. For it had always been understood be- 
tween Emile and his mother that as soon as he was 
eighteen years of age he was to enlist in the army on a 
five-years’ engagement. 

It was then that Jeanne’s dream was to enter upon 
the first stage of its realization. From private soldier 
to corporal, then through the sucéessive grades of ser- 
geant, sergeant-major, and adjutant, she saw him rise. 
In democratic France this is quite possible. The non- 
commissioned officers’ school at Saumur (Emile was to 
choose the cavalry), would come next, and a couple of 
years afterward he would don the officer’s uniform. 
“Tu me reviendras un gentil petit officier.” (“Thou 
shalt come back to me a nice young officer”), she whis- 
pered to him, between her mother’s kisses. Captain, 
major, Knight of the Legion of Honor, colonel, general 
perhaps! Who knew what brilliant career fate might 
not reserve for her darling Emile, who, with all the 
military fervor which his late father possessed, had had 
the excellent modern education supplied by the Paris 
municipal schools, wrote such a good hand, and con- 
versed with so much apropos on so many topics? 

When the great day came, Emile, taller and nearly 
twice as heavy as the late Sergeant, was drafted into a 
regiment of cuirassiers. How his mother’s heart beat 
with pride when first she clasped him in her arms in his 
big blue trooper’s coat and red breeches! How war-like 
he looked in the gleaming steel helmet with its great 
brass crest, from the back of which hung the black 
criniire, or ‘‘horse-tail,” destined to turn a sabre-cut 
dealt at the neck or the shoulders! The crini‘re is not 
really made of horse-hair, but of fanons de baleine, or 
shredded whale-bone. That is a detail which will be 
new to many people, but what Jeanne, although a sol- 
dier’s widow, did not know before, was that in the French 


When Emile received from the vaguemestre of his regi- 
ment the registered postal package which contained his 
mother's hair, he knew well enough what was inside the 
box, for he had guessed his mother’s intention from cer- 
tain vague expressions in her letters, though she, fearing 
that he might protest against her sweet sacrifice, and 
wishing her gift to come as a surprise, believed that she 
had kept him completely in the dark. His comrades 
crowded round him. “Ah, the lucky youth! Ah, the 
gay boy! Ah, the pig! the fat, the immeasurable fat 
pig! It is his sweetheart who has sent him her head 
of hair! Ha, ha, ha! He must pay us a bottle of wine.” 
And they patted him on the back, and dug him in the 
ribs, as he fixed the splendid black tresses in his helmet. 
“It is his sweetheart!” they yelled in chorus. ‘Sacred 
pig! Sacred Emile! Thy sweetheart, eh? Is it not, 
is it not? Useless to deny it, you ruffian!”’ Emile did 
not say that it was his sweetheart, but he was just too 
much of 2 Parisian to deny it altogether, so he answered 
neither “yea” nor “nay,” but jocularly he asked his 
friends to admire him, and they admired him on every 
note of the scale, and from every point of view. 

A year afterward Emile got into serious trouble, but 
through no fault of his own. He was an (live brigadier 
(or lance corporal), and a comrade, also an ¢live brigadier, 
stole a document from the office of the regiment where 
both were employed as clerks, and was caught red-handed. 
The thief, a silly youth whose brain hi: ad been addled 
by reading the endless adventures of “Nick Carter,’ 
and similar American trash, sold in illustrated penny 
numbers, not only denounced himself as a spy in the 
pay of a foreign government, but accused Emile of being 
his accomplice. The stolen document was of no value, 
the whole story was the invention of a hysterical idiot, 
and Emile’s innocence was, after an elaborate inquiry, 
made clear. But he had spent three weeks in prison, 
and when he was sent back, without apology or com 
pensation, to his regiment, he found that he was, as 
French soldiers say, consigné; there was a black mark 
against him; his superiors looked upon him with sus- 
picion. The fact was that the prosecutor, the military 
juge instructeur, who had the case in hand, was convinced 
from the beginning that Emile, together with his mother, 

















When the great day came Emile was 
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cuirassier and dragoon regiments the “chic” or ‘“swag- 
ger” thing for troopers who can afford it is to wear a 
crinitre made of a woman’s tresses. It is really a very 
pretty idea. There is something in the notion which 
is very chivalrous and very French. But the cheapest 
crinitre de femme costs two hundred francs, and that, 
too, at second-hand. The very fine glossy and quite 
black hair which adorns some of the officers’ helmets is 
of Chinese origin, and may cost as much as fifteen hun- 
dred francs. As Jeanne listened to these details related 
by Emile, there flashed across her brain an idea which 
was at once maternal and patriotically sublime. Her 
own raven-black hair, in which there was barely one 
thread of silver, so glossy and bountiful that it was the 
pride of the quarter—‘“‘les beaux cheveux de Madame 
Duvernoy” was a phrase often on the lips of the con- 
cierge and the baker’s wife at the corner of the street— 
should be offered up as it were on the altar of Emile’s 


‘military career to make a crini?re for his helmet. And 


in this divine sacrifice, at the thought of which she at 
no moment felt one pang of regret, or the smallest re- 
vulsion of female vanity, she achieved some part at 
least of the unattainable ambition of her girlhood: to 
be not only a soldier’s wife, and a soldier’s mother, but 
something of a soldier too. Something of her, of her- 
self, would accompany Emile throughout his soldiering. 
Her hair would float around his head when he charged 
with his squadron. Her hair would caress his cheek in 
the hour of battle if ever there should be war. Her hair 
would turn the blows which the enemy might aim at 
his neck and back. Her hair might save a French sol- 
dier’s life, and her son’s as well. Vive la France! 
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drafted into a regiment of cuirassiers 


perhaps, was the chief mover in a vast system of espion- 
age with ramifications all over the world and its center 
in Berlin, and, having hoped to make the great hit of 
his life by unravelling this black conspiracy, he was 
disappointed with the result, and therefore deeply dis- 
pleased with Emile. Emile might change into another 
regiment, but the ban, the consigné would follow 
him wherever he went. 

The Colonel was in a bad temper when Emile, duly 
introduced by his sergeant, respectfully asked for a 
month’s leave to visit his mother, in order to console 
her for his long silence, and to re-establish his health, 
broken by confinement. Gazing in wrath at Emile’s 
rosy cheeks, the Colonel roared: “Ill, you say! Clear 
out! You have already been absent from your duties 
too long, and if I hear any more nonsense from you, 
you shall be punished severely.” The consequence 
was that Emile had a bad attack of what in French 
military slang is called le cafard. A cafard is a 
black beetle, and why the word should be employed to 
designate an odd mental or, more strictly speaking, 
moral malady peculiar to soldiers, has never been clearly 
explained. The symptoms of the cafard combine 
the after effects of too much to drink, with a touch of 
ambulatory mania, or mad longing to bolt. That night 
Emile, who had a permission de minuit (leave till mid- 
night), did not return to the barracks. Six days he 
spent in riotous living in Paris with his old chum Char- 
lot; on the seventh day—according to the rule in the 
French army—he was notified to the police authorities 
as a deserter. He no longer dared to seek out his 
mother in the little flat at Montmartre, for that was 








? 





the place where, c.vove all others, the police would be on 
the lookout for him. 

“But to-morrow,” said Emile to himself, ‘is Sunday, 
and mother will be at the cemetery. It will be quite 
safe to meet her there.’ So he sent a message to her 
by Charlot, who had instructions to tell her just as 
much as might be wise. ‘Bear in mind,” he said, ‘she 
is a bit .execitabk Charlot’s preamble was in the nature 
of circumlocution, but he ended by telling Jeanne all 
he knew, and a little more. ‘‘ He’s a good fellow all the 
same,” said Charlot, when he saw in the blazing eyes 
and white face éf the mother the terrible effect of his 
story. ‘Of course, it’s no joke what he’s done. Sacred 
Emile! A very bad joke anyway. He did not know 
when he was well off! Sacred Emile!’ 

At the cemetery Madame Duvernoy was dressed in 
the deep mourning she always wore when she visited 
the Sergeant’. grave. Her face was buried in her hands. 
At first she did little but weep and shake her head. 

‘Tell me everything,” the mother insisted, as if she 
did not already know all 

‘They treated me with injustice, mother,” 
“and I eannot stand that!” 

‘There is much injustice in the world,’ sobbed his 
mother. “The world isn’t perfect.” 

“It’s no good going back now to the regiment; it 
would be folly,” said Emile. 

The mother shook her head violently in contradiction. 


said Emile, 


ie 


HARPE 


R’S WEI 
“Thou must, thou must go back, whatever happens. 
s thy duty, my little Emile. Thy honor bids thee. 
Thou must submit to thy punishment like a brave 
lad.” 

Emile, after a pause: “Mother, I 
Brussels to-night. There’s the ticket 
Canst thou give me some money, just 
ten francs. . . 

The Mother: “ Help thee to run away? Thou know- 
est not what thou askest, my poor ‘Emile. Then I 
should be as bad as thou art. \The innocent dead one, 
who is lying here, would rise from the grave to strangle 
us both if he could know that I had helped thee to de- 
sert from the army, to betray thy country, to break thy 
word of honor. Oh, mon Dieu, mon Dieu, the honor 
that he héld so dear!’ 

“Mother,” insisted the lad, in a hoarse whisper, “if 
I go back it is the Conseil de Guerre (court-martial) that 
will judge me. I have been abseat six whole days. 
Do you hear?—six whole days! Iam a deserter! And 
they will have no pity. It is because they have acted 
unjustly toward me that they will have no pity. For 
never will they admit themselves to have been in the 


am leaving for 
to be bought. 
a little? With 


wrong. There is a black mark against me. I am con- 
signé. And so it’s Biribi for me.” 

“Biribi!”’ 

The word struck straight to the mother’s heart. Pére 


Chérubin’s widow felt an icy thrill through all her veins. 





“Yes, mother,” repeated Emile, seeing the advantage 
he had gained. ‘“ Biribi!” 

Jeanne withdrew her hand from her face, which was 
swollen and reddened with tears. In a second her mind 
had been made up. Her hand crept to her pocket, 
from which she took out the old purse that Emile knew 
so well. She thrust it into his hand. Two gold pieces 
were inside i y-franc and a ten-franc piece. . She 
had brought them with her. 

It dawned on the lad that the quarter day was ap- 
proaching. Those two sacred louis d’or! ‘Mother,’ 
cried Emile, in a choked voice, and stooping (for she had 
sunk to a sitting posture on the grave); he tried to fold 
her in his arms, to kiss her. ‘This is too much! Mother, 
forgive me. I will go back if thou willst.”’ 

“Va-ten! Va-t’en!” she cried, in agony, and pushed 
him from her. “Be off, be off!” 

“Mother, let me kiss you; perhaps it is for the last 
time!’ 

As Emile bent down, the creniire of his helmet—her hair 
—had swept his mother’s cheek. ‘‘Thou art killing me; 
thou art killing me!” she gasped. ‘Oh, my son, my son!’ 

Violently—with a revulsion of horror—she freed her- 
self from his embrace. ‘ Va-’en! Va-l’en!”’ He looked 
wildly about him; then slunk away. And prone upon 
Sergeant Duvernoy’s grave lay the poor widow, a piti- 
ful figure, with her hair cut short like a boy’s, weeping 
out her heart. 











The Car 


2? had a whose territory 
was New England and a part of 
* New York State, and who took six 
solid months to get over it, bought 
him a small automobile. The car 
a was small, because it was part of 





the plan to have the man run it 
alone aud space was needed only 


for himself, his samples, and his personal belongings. 


lie was sent out, with instructions to cover his trade 
as carefully as ever, no more and no less. In exactly 
three months he was back, having mailed home dur- 
ing this time sheaves of orders that filled his house 
with joy. 

Thereupon an “ciliciency man” of the firm sat 
down and figured out the gain. Ordinarily, including 
the salesman’s salary, the six months’ trip by the 
ordinary methods of travel would have cost a trifle 
over $2,000. By the use of new car the salesman’s 
salary was reduced to just half what it had been 
before, since he covered the ground in fifty per cent. 
of the time, while his expenses amounted to $1,200, 
just sixty per cent. less than previously. 

Hlowever, this was not all the gain. The orders 
totalled at least twenty-five per cent. more in money, 
and a number of new customers had been secured, 


concerns that had been vainly tried for several years. 

The salesman was asked how these things had hap- 

yi ned. 
‘I do 


through 


he said, “unless it was that all 
was constantly fresher and in 


know,” 
trip I 


not 
the 


that 





By Steven B. Thatton 


better spirits than when I travelled by the old way, 
so that, without knowing it, I probably showed more 


energy and enthusiasm. It seemed easier to sell, 
somehow. My samples are heavy, you know; I 
couldn’t always get a man or lad to ‘tote’ them, 


and sometimes I used to get pretty tired. That, it 
is likely, spoiled sales more than once. 


“Now, all through this trip, it was fine. There 


was no carrying—I went from our offices here to 
every man’s door. And [ll tell you something, sir, 


I believe my smart little car sold ‘goods of itself. In 
any event, I know it helped along a lot of sales. Any 


number of people commented on the enterprise we 
were showing, and when they heard I had motored 


all the way up from New York the "vy were specially 
glad to see me. The new customers I got, I think, 
are chiefly due to the impression the car made. Then 
there’s another factor you must take into considera- 
tion, and this counts big: I was able this trip to 
carry a better and more complete line of samples 
than ever before.” 

In ways like these—for this is a case whose coun- 
terpart, or very nearly, could be found a thousand 
times over—the automobile is making an entry into 
business life, and with the most pronounced success. 
it saves time, it eliminates muscular energy that 
could not have been saved by the old methods— 
energy that was merely lost motion and absolutely 
wasted. Many a salesman has found himself so 
wearied by constant walking that toward the end 
of the day the fatigue has infected his brain and he 
las been no match in skillful verbal warfare for the 


rUTS UP 
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pape 


storekeeper who didn’t want to buy but, none the 
less, had the salesman been in proper form, might 


have been persuaded. 

The advantages and gain seem to be about evenly 
divided. Covering a territory adequately in half the 
time formerly needed is, of course, a big achievement 
in the money way and in the increased eflici iency of 
a good salesman. He can cover twice the territory 
with very much less effort. But alongside of this is 
the added prestige a concern gets by sending out 
salesmen in cars. Their customers recognize their 
progressive spirit and their up-to-the-minute ideas. 


The salesman in a trim, speedy little car produces 
an impression that the salesman on foot or in a 
horse-drawn buggy never could. . The automobile 


shows, too, that the concern is enjoying prosperity. 

All that has been done in this way seems to fore- 
cast a new domain for the automobile, a field that 
is between that of the pleasure car and the motor- 
truck. In type, the best adapted salesman’s car is 
closely allied to the pleasure automobile, except that 
it is unusually simple to operate (so that a chauffeur 
will not have to be carried along), and in place of 
a rear seat it practically always has a covered place, 


a capacious locker, for storing baggage. Automobile 
manufacturers are paying no small attention nowa- 


days to cars for this purpose. These have just be- 


gun, after several years of experimenting, to prove 
their real usefulness, and a large increase in their 
number is’ being looked for in the near future. 


For city use an automobile of this sort revolutionizes 
the work of the salesman. 




















THE ACT THAT GAVE STATEHOOD TO ARIZONA 


ON FEBRUARY 14TH, ST 


GRAPH SHOWS 


’, VALENTINE’S DAY, ARIZONA WAS ADMITTED TO STATEHOOD AND THE FORTY-EIGHTH STAR WAS ADDED TO THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
PRESIDENT TAFT SIGNING THE PROCLAMATION 
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Finance 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


The Margin of Profit 


Ir is one thing to book orders and an- 
other to make money out of them. Vol- 
ume of business doesn’t pay dividends. 
Margin of profit does that. The fact that 
a plant is operating at eighty-five or 
ninety per cent. of its capacity means 
much to its employees, but doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean anything to its stockholders. 
The question of dividends isn’t one of how 
much business you’re doing, but of what 
percentage of profit vou’re able to make 
that business show. 

There is plenty of business being done 
in this country at the present time—as 
much steel, for instance, is being pro- 
duced as at the height of the boom six 
years ago. ‘The trouble isn’t with the 
volume of business. The trouble is that 
so little money is being made out of it. 
Conditions are such that from an output 
which a few years ago would have meant 
big profits barely enough to maintain 
existing dividends is being earned. 

To the investor in industrial securities, 
present or prospective, this is a consid- 
eration of the greatest importance. If 
this state of things is going to continue 
certainly this is no time to buy. If, on 
the other hand, the conditions which are 
preventing the industrial concerns from 
making any money out of the very fair 
volume of business they are getting are 
only temporary the market for industrial 
stocks presents some most attractive in- 
vestment opportunities. The whole thing 
really comes down to whether or not this 
year is to see business being done on a 
widening margin of profit. 


For present unsatisfactory conditions 
three things are responsible. In the first 


place, there is the fact that prices for 
most finished products are exceedingly 
low. In the second place, the hand-to- 
mouth basis on which business is being 
done interferes seriously with the mak- 
ing of profits. And in the third place, 
the whole business of the country— 
capacity, capitalization, and all—is geared 
to operate under price and other condi- 
tions totally different from those pre- 
vailing at present. 

Let us look at these three things sepa- 
rately. Take first the matter of prices. 
At present prices for finished products 
there is precious little profit to be made. 
The steel industry particularly typifies 
this condition. As has been said, the 
mills are running on very full time, and 
as a result of the increased capacity of 
the past few years the amount of steel 
being turned out is fully as great as it 
was during the 1906-1907 boom. But 
the amount of money being made is very 
smail—the steel men themselves are the 
first to admit that. The trouble is that 
the business is all being taken at exceed- 
ingly low prices. Not since the times 
before the formation of the Steel Corpora- 
tion have prices for finished steel been 
as low as at present. Back in 1901 the 
average price per ton of the eight im- 
portant kinds of steel was $38.80. In 
1907 it got up to $40.63. At present it 
is only about $35.25. 

Steel is the barometer industry. What 
is true there is true in other lines. In 
not every other industry is the price of 
the finished product relatively as low as 
it is in steel, but everywhere industrial 
interests are confronted with the same 
condition—low prices for what they have 
to sell. 

The second condition making for a nar- 
row margin of profit is the hand-to-mouth 
manner in which most forms of business 
are being run. Merchants all over the 
country are keeping their stocks down to 
the lowest possible point and buying only 
to satisfy their immediate needs. In such 
business, of course, there is little profit 
either for the merchant or the manufac- 
turer from whom he buys. It is a case 
of the merchant adding a slight profit 
to what he knows he can get for the 
goods and then shopping around till he 
finds a manufacturer who will furnish 
them to him at that price. On that basis 
nobody can make any money. 

The third reason for the present narrow 
margin of profit is that during the past 
few years most of the country’s important 
industries have been established to do 
business on a basis impossible under pres- 
ent conditions. Capacity, for one thing, 
has been very largely increased; and in 
the process capitalization, never what 
might be called modest in the case of the 
American corporation, has been stili 
further expanded. On this increased 
capitalization interest has got to be paid, 
and in order to earn the money the plant 
has got to be kept working even if busi- 
ness is taken on only the slightest margin 
of profit. What is the result? Simply 
that because they have this capacity 
which they feel they must keep occu- 
pied, industrial interests compete against 
each other for all the business offering 





and in the struggle knock prices down so 
low that nobobdy can make anything. 

These are the three influences which 
have combined to make the present margin 
of profit so small. The next question is, 
How long are they going to remain opera- 
tive? Is there any chance that in the 
near future prices will pick up; that 
merchants will drop their hand-to-mouth 
tactics and buy freely; that industrial 
interests will find it possible to stop 
doing business for nothing merely to keep 
their mills and factories running’ 

Let us go back again to this matter 
of prices, using the barometer industry 
as an example. Steel prices, which had 
been very well maintained during the 
first half of 1911, started down violently 
in the summer and in the year’s closing 
months touched the lowest price in a dec- 
ade. What was the result? The creation 
of an immense volume of buying orders. 
The railroads bought, construction inter- 
ests bought, dealers and jobbers bought. 
At those prices everybody wanted steel 
whether they had any immediate use for 
it or not. There has probably never been 
a month in the history of the steel trade 
when the volume of new orders equaled 
that of last December. 

In view of this big buying movement, 
why did not tinished steel prices ad- 
vance ’—that is the question which nat- 
urally presents itself. The answer is that 
leading steel interests realized too fully 
that the new business was solely the re- 
sult of the low prices to take any chance 
on killing it off by an abrupt advance in 
quotations. Give this reawakened demand 
for steel a chance to get firmly estab- 
lished, it was figured, and a gradual ad- 
vance in prices could in due time be 
brought about without the volume of buy- 
ing orders being at all diminished. So, 
in spite of a volume of buying orders 
which under ordinary — circumstances 
would have sent the price of all kinds 
of finished steel kiting, the mills con- 
tinued to book business at quotations only 
fractionally up from the very bottom. 

And that is where we stand at pres- 
ent in the steel business and in many 
other important lines. By putting prices 
down and keeping them down a very fair 
volume of trade has been developed. ‘The 
great question is, When the advance in 
the price of finished products does come, 
will orders continue to come in as they 
are coming in now or will the volume of 
business fali off materially ? 

It is quite true that the present activity 
in steel and the electrical industry and 
other lines was originally started by the 
prevalence of exceedingly low prices, but 
it is by no means said that as soon as 
prices begin to go up again the buying 
will stop. Industrial movements, once 
under way, acquire a certain momentum 
which can reasonably be expected to carry 
them along unless too great an obstacle 
is interposed in the path. A moderate 
advance, for example, in the price of fin- 
ished steel from present low levels ought 
not to be much of an obstacle. There is 
bound, of course, to be some falling off, 
especially in “bargain” buying, but it 
does not seem as though a moderate ad- 
vance ought to exert much ot a check. 

With things going along as at present 
such an advance seems sure to take place 
in the not distant future. In order to 
start a buying movement and get in 
enough orders to keep the mills and 
factories running, industrial interests 
have been willing to take business on a 
basis of little or no profit. But no longer 
than is absolutely necessary will that con- 
tinue to be done. Just as soon as it is 
figured that the buying movement has 
developed sufficiently to go on on its own 
momentum an advance in prices will be 
made. And when that happens, with the 
volume of business as big as it is, the 
margin of profit will be opened up and 
these industrial concerns will begin to 
make some money. 

As to how long the second influence, 
hand-to-mouth buying on the part of 
mercantile interests, will continue opera- 
tive, everything depends upon the restora- 
tion of confidence. We have had so much 
of investigation and prosecution and gen- 
eral interference with business, on the 
part of the government, that “ sentiment ” 
has become greatly unsettled. But while 
“sentiment” is still disturbed, it is plain 
enough from a hundred different signs 
that the “government factor” is no 
longer the influence on business that it 
was. Trade still hesitates, but here and 
there merchants are having the courage to 
fill in their regular lines. It will take 
time for things to get back on a normal 
basis, but with trade headed in that 
direction it will not be long before in- 
dustrial interests find it possible once 
more to run their business in such a way 
as to show a widening margin of profit. 
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The Bell system opens 
more than six million 

telephone doors, so that 
each subscriber can talk 


with any other subscriber. 


It provides a highway of 
universal communication to open 
and connect all these doors. 


It also furnishes the vehicle for use 
on this highway, to carry speech from 








door to door throughout the land. 


The Bell highway is used daily by more than twenty 
million people—all telephone neighbors—by means of 


universal service. 
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father whiskey— 


Old Overholt Rye 


** Same for 100 years’’ 


Bottled in bond in Pennsyl- 
vania—mature mellow— 
with full flavor, rich body and 
rare aroma. Insist on “Overholt’’ 
—it’s worth your while 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The aging of a cocktail is as 
necessary to perfect flavor 
as the aging of wine or whisky. 


The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise 
blending of the choicest liquors 
obtainable, but to the fact that 
they are softened to mellowness 
by aging before bottling. 
Manhattan, Martini and other 


standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes. 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props 
Hartford New York 








A SOUVENIR or a ‘Suggestion 
Gift ’ for the Automobile Enthn- 
slast—A MINIATURE RUB.ERK 
AUTO TIRE, 

Plain Tire, 10c. A Watch Fob, 

10c. Auto Wheel Paper Weight, 

25c. Auto Wheel Watch Fob, 25c. 

These are the most popular, at- 

tractive automobile novelties on 

sale to-day. Send price for a 

sample. Prices in quantities with 

special lettering on request 

Oakland Advertising Co., 

Dept. H., Akron, Ohio. 
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HUBER 


NEW YORK 











ABBOTTS 





Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25e in art 

c. W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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REREAD GE EGE ABE RED accion 
A FRUSTRATED ROMANCE 


HE rain was falling drearily, and Ethelinda sat 
T impatiently waiting the advent of the hero in the 

rich, luxurious setting provided for her by the 
novelist. Would he be blonde or brunette, she asked 
herself, rich and prosperous, or an adventurer? Surely 
she should have something to say in the matter. It 
was not enough that she had been placed in these 
marvellously beautiful surroundings so charmingly de- 
scribed by her creator in a chapter of fifteen pages. 
A woman’s heart is pleased, no doubt, with elegance 
of environment, but there are deeper regions to be 
touched beyond the reach of the purely material. It 
was an anxious moment for the fair young heroine, 
and she tapped her toe nervously on the priceless rug 
at her feet. She had not even been informed how the 
hero was to be brought into her life.. All she knew 
was that something was impending, and she could 
only wait. 

“T wonder,” she began—and then, without a word 
of warning the imitial incident occurred. A_ terrific 
crash interrupted her meditations, and through 
the richly freseoed ceiling of the drawing-room came 
Clancarty’s aeroplane, wreaking much ruin in its 
Ccownward fall. Not far behind came the now un- 
conscious form of Clancarty himself, landing on an 
ottoman aeross the room from where the startled girl 
sat. 

She sprang to her feet and hastened to his side, 
smoothing his disordered blonde locks away from his 
noble forehead. At the moment her delicate fingers 
touched his brow his form quivered, and his eyes 
opened. 

“Where am T?” he gasped. 

“You are safe, beloved,” she murmured. “ Thank 
Heaven, you are safe, marvel of marvels that you are. 
No other man could fall through five floors of a 
modern residence and escape without a serateh, as you 
have done.” 

‘Thank Heaven!” he cried. “TI shall live to bring 
the Union to justice for this dastardly deed 

“The Union?” she echoed, drawing away from him 
as if she had been stung. “ The Union?” 

“Yes,” he answered, huskily. “ The Heroes’ Union. 
Because [ would not join the Amalgamated Brother- 
hood of Fiction Heroes they tampered with my flying- 
machine, and at the moment of my triumph, just as 
my ear had reached a height of 97,098,789 feet, the 
gasoline tank exploded—” . 

The girl rose haughtily to her feet, and walking to 
the other side of the room she touched an electric 
button with her finger. <A tall, handsome-looking 
butler instantly appeared. 

“You rang, Miss Moriarty?” he asked. 

“Yes, Grimmins,” returned the fair maid. “ Put 
on your overhauls and remove this person from my 
house, and when Mr. William Denton Persimmons, the 
novelist, calls to continue this highly entertaining 
romance of his, tell him with my compliments that 
Kthelinda Moriarty will take in sewing before she 
will consent to serve as heroine in a tale of modern 
society with a seab hero.” 

And with this she swept proudly from the room, 
leaving the author of this highly diverting tale hung 
higher than Haman with a bruised hero and a ruined 
palace on his hands, his cherished plot gone for 
naught, and his tale of love and adventure with no 
sign of a fair maid to use as a decoration in three 
colors for the cover of his book. 
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THOSE UNNECESSARY QUESTIONS 
THe damage suit was on, and Bildad’s chauffeur 
was testifying for the plaintiff. 
‘Now you say,” said the pompous lawyer for the 
defendant, “ that at this point the two cars travelling 

















“I WONT” 


at the rate of thirty miles an hour came together 
head on. Then what did you do?” 
The witness gazed wearily at his questioner. 
“Why,” said he, “I turned to my wife who was 








HOST: HAve A CHAIR, OLD CHAP 


brushing the baby’s hair in the tonneau, and I said 
that I thought the dumplings must be done by this 
time—” 


* Bang!” interrupted the Judge’s gavel. “ Stenog- 
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THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER RUNS SMOOTH 
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rapher,” said his honor, “strike that fool answer 
from the record.” 

“And don’t the question go with it, Judge?” asked 
the witness, meekly. 

“Sure!” said his honor, forgetting the dignity of 
his calling for the moment. 


IN AN ACCOMMODATING MOOD 

FRESHLEIGH winked at the girls as his ear drew up 
at the rural garage, and the usual bewhiskered 
reuben sallied forth. 

Got any gasoline?” he asked. 

*T callate I hev,”’ said the countryman. 

“How do you sell it, by the glass or the spoonful?” 
asked Freshleigh. 

“Wa-al,” said the countryman, “ thet all depends, 
Mister. Mostly I sells it by the day, but when some 
gol-derned jackass from the city comes along and 
wants. it by the glass I gene1 rally accommodate him. 
Tlow many glasses do ye want?” 


NO IDOLATRY THERE 

“JT HOPE you are not bringing up your children to 
worship money, Hawkins,” said Dubbleigh. 

“No, indeed,” sighed Hawkins. “ Why, Dubb, my 
children despise money so much that the minute a 
dollar comes their way they get rid of it as fast as 
they can.” 


A RURAL FINANCIER 

Boacs had managed to diteh his ear, and after 
hailing a passing farmer tried to arrange a dicker 
for help. 

“Why ya-as, brother,” said the farmer, bringing his 
team to a standstill. “Tl help ye out. Le’s see 
what it'll come to—one day’s use o’ the team, five 
dollars—” 

“One day?” retorted Boggs. isn’t go‘ng to take 
you a day to haul that machine out, is it?” 

“Why no,” returned the farmer, “but arter I git 
the five dollars I don’t callate to do no more work 
ontil tomorrer.” 


” 
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GRANTED 
“ Au,” cried the Count, gallantly, as he bent low 
before the American be: auty, “I would I was ze glove 
upon your hand.” 
“You may act in that capacity, Count,” she re- 
plied, graciously. “I never wear a glove more than 
once and then I give it to my maid.” 


TRRECONCILABLE 
“T see Slatherberry and Mrs. Slatherberry have got 
a legal separation,” said Whibley. 
“ Really? What for?” asked Linksby. 
“ Incompatibility,” said Whibley. ‘ They couldn’t 
agree on whether the new car should be a limousine 
or hood-topped affair.” 


A SURE SIGN 


THE great novelist was gazing out of the window 
when the man who asks disagreeable questions came 
along. 

= Look here, Spinks,” said the latter, “do you really 
consider yourself a success in literature?” 

“T surely do,” said Spinks. “I have reached a 
point in my career where critics are writing articles 
pointing out my faults.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY 

“ WecL, Jimpson,” said Wimpleton, “I understand 
the stork has visited your garage.” 

“Yes,” said Jimpson. ‘“ My chauffeur has a fine 
bouncing baby—wonderful case of heredity, too, Wimp. 
I went in to see the little beggar last night and he 
honks like a horn, and spends most of his time lying 
on his back blowing automobubbles.” 


” 





























The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
Women and Their Furniture 


THERE has long been a feeling that 
woman’s vaunted love of home and family 
was an inadequate, inaccurate statement 
of the case. She seemed to love some- 
thing connected with her home and family, 
but was it exactly them? She disliked 
leaving her home, she invariably came 
back before her family expected her, but 
was it the family that drew her? Her 
eyes were always turned toward her home 
and family, but not always with a look 
of intense love for them. The focus of 
her gaze was puzzling. It was as though 
she looked through her family to the 
furniture on which they sat and only 
saw them when they in some way en- 
dangered it. Then quite suddenly and 
with a dreadful clearness it was seen that 
that to which woman clings most pas- 
sionately is her household gods. ‘The 
other parts of her home she endures be- 
cause they are necessary drawbacks to the 
possession of furniture. Furniture she 
must have, so she takes a husband. Fur- 
niture comes more quickly that way than 
any other. 

Children are very troublesome _ be- 
cause they mark furniture when young 
and daughters rearrange it when older. 
On the other hand, the more children 
one has the more furniture one has to buy 
and the more play one has for those ex- 
quisite feminine emotions of acquisition 
and arrangement. 

If this discovery should not meet with 
the astonished approval it deserves a per- 
fect wealth of proof is at hand as to its 
truth. If women are visited by grief they 
get consolation by busying themselves with 
their furniture. _ There are contented 
millions of women in the world who 
every day. year in and year out, do noth- 
ing but tend furniture. Their families 
may vex them, but their furniture never 
does. If it is a question of their furniture 
discommoding their families they exhibit 
an adamantness of feeling that does not 
surprise us on the part of tender-hearted 
women only because we are accustomed 
to it and expect it. They will calmly see 
an inanimate and ugly piece of perverted 
woodwork sticking its multiple corners 
into every member of the family who 
passes that way and experience never a 
qualm of conscience; but if ariy one sug- 
gests that the woodwork, beitig obviously 
useless and inconvenient, should be de- 
stroyed its female owner displays the out- 
reged feelings of a tigress about to be 
despoiled of her young. 

A mother expects her sons to leave 
home and weathers tle ordeal, but slie 
will not let her furniture be tori from 
her. She will take a house seven times 
too large for her needs and bitsy herself 
in it beyond her strength, because other- 
wise what would she do with her fur- 
niture? ‘To store it causes her pain. She 
frets about it with the sympathy and 
tenderness due an incarcerated child and 
returns from Europe that she may liber- 
ate it and love it. The reason that it is 
frequently found difficult for two adult 
women to live together in the same house 
is because they cannot agree about the 
iurniture. Not about matters of life and 
death, but about the furniture. Each 
wants complete control of the chairs and 
tables, and, though woman is supposed 
to be a monument of patience, her en- 
durance comes to an end when another 
woman arranges some of her inanimate 
possessions. 

You may criticize a woman’s children 
and she will tell them what you said, 
but say a single: derogatory word about 
her household furniture and a chill vi- 
brates through her that freezes forever 
your intercourse. 

When a woman returns home a week 
earlier than she intended it is not because 
she could not remain longer away from 
her family, but because she was afraid 
the cleaning would not be conducted 
properly during her absence. She could 
not trust her family to care for her fur- 
niture and it spoiled her trip, and when 
she could bear it no longer she rushed 
back to succor and guard it. 

Women will respect your opinion on 
abstruse subjects or on matters concern- 
ing their financial and physical welfare; 
but they will permit no one to make sug- 
gestions as to the proper way to hang 
curtains because there is but one proper 
way and that is their way. They are 
frequently capable of complete detach- 
ment from their children, of regarding 
them as ungrateful strangers who upset 
their preconceived notion of things, but 
their furniture is part of themselves. It 
has taken on all the sentiment and asso- 
ciations of their lives which might rea- 
sonably have been expected to cling to 
their human attachments. They under- 
stand their furniture. It does not change. 
Children change and become both puzzling 
and independent. Furniture never does. 
It needs them more and more instead of 
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More Than A Million Miles 


NDIVIDUAL owners have put their 
Winton Six cars to a test of strenuous ser- 
vice covering more that a million miles. 


Figures compiled from the sworn state- 
ments of 170 owners appear on this page. 


Fifty of these 170 cars established the world’s 
lowest repair expense record of 22.8 cents per 


1000 miles. 


The performances of the remaining 120 cars 


are shown in the table. 


And the grand totals for 170 cars show that 
in traveling 1,873,791.8 miles the whole repair 
expense averaged only $1.20 per 1000 miles— 
less than one-eighth of one cent per mile. 


This was the most exhaustive automobile 
test the world has ever known. 


The only kind of test that proves anything 
for individual buyers—the test of service in 


the use of the owner. 


Look over these figures, and then send fora 
copy of our Upkeep Book, which gives the 


records in detail. 


This book is full of interest for every man 
who owns a car and pays repair bills. 


clusively. 


Same Model: Fifth Year 


We are the pioneer makers of sixes ex- 





The Winton Co. guarantees every 
statement made in 


WINTON SIX 


advertising to be true without 
qualification 














Our present model is the same car we have 


made for four years without a single radical 


change. 


Now in its fifth season. 
It is the original self-cranking car: has 


been a self-cranking ear since June, 1907. 


Our self-cranking motor is no experiment. 

This car represents all the quality a motor 
car can have, and, because we do business 
on bed-rock business principles, we can sell it 
profitably at $3000. 

If you want to know its worth, compare 
the $3000 48 H. P. Winton Six with cars 
priced as high as $5000 and $6000. 

And remember that the Winton Six is the 


only car in the world whose repair cost is 


definitely known through the sworn state- 
ments of individual owners. 
We shall be glad to send you our Upkeep 


Book that gives the million-mile facts and 


figures in detail, together with our thoroughly 
descriptive catalog. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO., 


The World’s First Makers of Sixes Exclusively, 


118 Berea Road, 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 70th St.; CHICAGO, Michigan Ave. at 13th St. ; 
674 Commonwealth Ave. ; 
Royal at North Ave. ; PITTSBURG, Baum at Beatty St. ; CLEVELAND, 1228 Huron Road ; 
DETROIT, 998 Woodward Ave. ; 
3324-3326 Main St. ; SAN FRANCISCO, 300 Van Ness Ave. ; 


Cleveland,—Sixth City. 


BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 246-248 N. Broad St.; BALTIMORE, Mt. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 16-22 Eighth St. N.; KANSAS CITY, 
SEATTLE, 1000-1006 Pike St. 





Complete Record of All Cars Traveling 5000 Miles or More Each in the Four Annual Winton Six 
Upkeep Tests of 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911 














MILEAGE REPAIR EXPENSE 
CLASSIFICATION rope < ix x ~~ 
- Total Miles Average per Car Total | one Ce 1 000 Miles 
Cars making the world’s lowest repair expense record. 50 744,426.2 14,888.5 $ 170.27 $ 3.41 $0.228 
Cars making the pootest records................. 27 299,896. 1 11,107.2 1,778.42 65.87 5.93 
*Cars running without repait expense ............. 46 402,801 S2G5 | .ss.- ea aed 
Cars not otherwise classified..............+.+04- 47 426,668.5 9,078 300.53 6.39 70 
ROGNE fon (OG FORME. Co. o rccceesiente cess 170 1,873,791.8 11,022.3 $2,249.22 $13.23 $1.20 























*Not included in any other classification. 





Average repair expense for 170 cars, traveling 1,873,791.8 miles, is $1.20 per 1000 miles. All these cars were regular stock-model Winton 
Sixes, driven in the service of their individual owners. Each owner made monthly reports of mileage and repair expense, supported by his sworn affidavit. 

















less and less. ‘Ihe older it grows and the 
more there is of it the more it augments 
their feeling of importance, while with 
children it is just the opposite. 

In extreme cases a woman’s furniture 
becomes her husband, children, and family 
connections. A mahogany sewing-table is 
not so much an heirloom descending from 
Aunt Harriet as it is Aunt Harriet her- 
self. The same veneration is due it. By 
a like process of transposition the love 
of home becomes the love of house, and 
the good ladies work off their executive 
ability on their furniture because their 
children will not have it expended on them, 
and to vent it in those regions beyond the 
outskirts of the home would be contrary 
to their training. 

When one’s children instead of being 
an expression, an extension of oneself, 
are capricious contradictions of all one 
feels to be natural and proper, and women 
are in danger of feeling the firm ground 
of definite right rocking under their feet, 
they turn to their furniture and find great 
solace. Its concreteness, amenability, as- 
sessable value, and general satisfying 
thereness is balm to their spirits. It 
typifies their idea of what the world 
should be—manageable and unchangeable, 
respectable and useful and pretty, depend- 
ent on one’s bustling care of it, yet 
staunchly supporting in one’s moments 
of sweet weakness, concealing nothing, 
wholly tangible, and slightly inferior to 
oneself. In_.a word, combining the most 
desirable qualities of husbands and chil- 
dren without any of those accompanying 
traits which sometimes make the best of 
husbands and the nicest of children no 
better than trials sent to discipline one’s 
character. 
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The Uplift in Pillows 


No other single element in the equip- 
ment for sleeping has quite so much effect 
_— slumber as the pillow; and _prob- 
ably no other element is quite so sadly 
neglected. Imperfect sleepers ‘regulate 
their diet and their exercise so as to 
coax slumber. Some even go so far as to 
have the bed stretched north and south, 
so that the body in repose shall lie along 
the track of beneficent electric currents 
seeking the north pole. Others insulate 
their beds against any possible loss of 
electricity by tucking each bed-post into a 
thick glass insulator, such as we see on 
telegraph poles. 

But how many pay any attention to 
the size and substance of the pillow? 
Very few, if any. Insomniacs owe a debt 
of gratitude to osteopathy, for it is from 


-& prominent doctor of osteopathy that the 


following pillow lore has been acquired: 
The inside of the pillow should be of 
medium texture, for too hard or too soft 
a substance will cause enough discomfort 
to make sleep impossible. “ The thickness 
of the pillow is of the utmost importance. 
It should be exactly the same as the dis- 
tance between the side of the head and 
a straight line drawn upward from the 
outside of the shoulder. The narrow- 
shouldered person should have a shallow 
pillow, the broad-shouldered a thick one. 
The ideal pillow is one that maintains 
the upper links of the backbone on a 
true horizontal line. There must be no 
sagging down or jamming upward of the 
head; for a bending of the neck either 
down or up means that the links of the 
backbone, which are connected with each 
other like a string of spools, are huddled 





too close on one side and stretched too far 
apart on the opposite side. When the 
spine is thus jammed the nerves that con- 
trol the circulation of the blood in the 
brain become congested, and the result is 
an interference with the circulation that 
causes pain or irritation and makes sleep 
impossible. 

Keep the spine straight by having a 
pillow that keeps the neck straight and 
your sleep will be sound and refreshing. 





The Great Siberian Re- 
frigerator 


To appreciate the severity of the clim- 
ate of northern Siberia it is only neces- 
sary to understand the practical purposes 
it is made to serve. The entire country 
is used as a refrigerator for the preserv- 
ing of articles of food. 

One day a traveler, dining at Tomsk on 
a plump fowl, asked how long the bird 
had been killed. The landlord evidently 
softened his reply as much as_ possible, 


knowing the repugnance of most for- 
eigners to any food not quite fresh. 
“Two months only,” he said; “not a 


day more.” 

No precautions are required fer the 
preservation of beef, for it takes care of 
itself. Nearly all butchers kill, at the 
beginning of the cold weather, a sufficient 
number of animals to furnish provisions 
for the entire winter and allow the meat 
to freeze. There is no fear of any food 
changing in such a temperature. Fish 
become so solid and stiff that they are 
set up on their tails against the walls 
of the market. 
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Leara the Way to More Work at Less Effort—and a Better 
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Royal 
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HE ROYAL is in every way a thor- 
oughly standardized, high-grade type- 
writer, yet it possesses many essential 
features which make it fundamentally superior 
to old-line machines. In the first place, the 
Royal has established a new standard in standing- 
up quality. This is proved by the daily service 
of thousands of Royals in the strenuous “‘grind”’ 
of railroad, insurance and big corporation offices, 
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To the Tired Typewriter Operator 
and the Shrewd Typewriter Buyer 











Guar Stor 

is made of the highest grade ma- 
terials obtainable and. by the 
most skillful workmen money 
can hire; 

That it will do work of the 
best quality for a greater 
length 


Machine for Less Money 














the Royal Standard Typewriter 


of time at less ex- 
pense for upkeep than 
any other typewriter, 
- regardless of price. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 





as well as important departments of the United 
States Government. 

For another vital point of superiority note the 
graceful, low-hanging build of the Royal; how all 
superfluous structure has been eliminated. Touch 
the keys, and you are charmed by the responsive- 
ness of the action, astonished at its smoothness 
and speed. 


The Royal is Guaranteed 


Back of the Royal is an ironclad guarantee. Read 
it!) And back of that guarantee are unlimited re- 
sources, long experience, and one of the largest 
typewriter organizations in the world. 





Write Today for “The Royal Book” #.c7P2c2in23 
y ror Vv 


New Model 5 


Latest model of any type- 
writer on the market—has 
Two-Color Ribbon, 
Tabulator, Back Spac- 
er, in fact, every worth- 
while feature of other 
machines. In addition, has 
Hinged Paper Fingers, 
Tilting Paper Table, 
Roller-Bearing Es- 
capement, Dust 
Shields, and other prac- 
tical time and money-saving 
features found only on the 
Royal. 





book. The Royal sells for $75, everything included—no extras. 


note to New York office and you wili receive prompt attention. 











what it should be, what it should cost, how to get the best. Tells why the Royal is the money- 
saving typewriter of today, both in initial cost and in economy of operation. Don’t fatl to get this 


vy f No matter where you are, we have a branch nearby to demon- 
A Demonstration * strate a Royal in your office free of all obligation. Drop a 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 73, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities of the World 


typewriter service— 
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Hunter’s Camp-Fires 
By EDWARD J. HOUSE 
"TT. HE book 


gives the 
reader a moving 
picture of the life 
in the regions 
visited, as well as 
a description of 
different kinds 
of hunting. As 
the sportsman 
travels far out- 
side the regular tourist line, such 
material is all fresh and exciting. 
The animals hunted are moose, wal- 
rus, rhinoceros, elephant, giraffe, 
antelope, grizzly, mountain — goat, 
caribou, etc. 
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Profusely Mlustrated from Photographs, 
and with Maps of the Territory 
Traversed. $5.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





The Expert Waitress 
By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 
A Manual for Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining-Room 
Probably no other household guide of 
this sort has ever been as popular as 
“The Expert Waitress.’”” Here is a new 
edition of this standard handbook. The 
customs and methods of service have in 
many cases undergone change in the last 
few years. The latest and most im- 
proved are here set forth. 
New Edition. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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anand raiseagain. When ready to put 
rush over top of cake with sugar and water. 
Dot the top with pieces of butter. Mix one tea- 


SPENCERIA 


For the “Spencerian ” copper-plate. 
For the newer vertical style. 
For the heavy bold hand. 


There’s a Spencerian Pen for every hand- 
writing—finest points to broadest stubs. 


German Coffee Cake 


Made according to the recipe below is de- 
licious for we 

or for afternoon tea. To get an especially 
rich and creamy flavor, use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE-—Dissolve eight teaspoonfuls of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in two 
cups warm water. Add two eggs, one-third 
cup butter, one-fourth cup sugar, one yeast cake 
dissolved in the liquid when cook 
to make a batter (not too stiff). Mixall witha 


fast with a cup of coffee 


; flourenough 


overnight. Inthe ogee | putin 
n oven, 


spoonful of cinnamon with half 
a cup of granulated sugar and 
sprinkle top all over. Bake in 
moderate oven. This makes 


#\ one large cake. 


Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
jj “* Leaders of Quality ’* 


Est. 1857 New York 


STEEL 


unique Spencerian elasticity, 


smoothness and durability. 

Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 

349 Broadway, 


New York. 
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Woman 


Has woman better aptitude than man’ 
for aviation? An Austrian professor says 
she has without any doubt and he gives 
some very interesting reasons for his be- 
lief. In the first place, he says, she is 
better organized physically because her 
body is less dense than man’s and her 
bones more hollow, as seems to be the 
case with birds. ‘Then again, he says, 
woman is better able to bear the lessen- 
ing of pressure in higher altitudes. Nor 
is this all: she is more sensible to changes 
of temperature and to the violence of the 
wind and for that reason can detect be- 
fore man the rising of a whirlwind and 
determine without loss of time (when 
time may be precious) just how to 
manipulate her rudder. 

If the professor paused here it would 
do very well, but he does not. He has 
less complimentary reasons to urge why 
women can fly better, which are: 

By her incapacity to fix her attention 
on any one object woman is marvelously 
developed to attend fairly well to a 
dozen different things at a time, and, 
though it may be a superficial attention, 
it is often sufficient for the purpose in 
hand. Then she has intuition, which as- 
sists her to arrive at a conclusion of the 
net results of several seemingly insig- 
nificant things. The explanation for this 
is scientifically simple. She has been 
obliged during centuries to lower her eyes 
and to affect neither to hear nor to see 
things happening about her which might 
affect her master’s temper adversely if 
avowedly within the range of female un- 
derstanding. ‘This has tended to form 
woman’s retina more like that of the bird 
than like that of the man. In other 
words, she has been accustomed to see 





and Aviation 


all that is going on about her without 
turning her head, while the poor male 
has a range of vision which is very 
limited. 

In order to comprehend the profundity 
of this last citation, the professor says, 
one has not to do more than walk along 
the street with or behind a woman and 
observe how a man has to turn his head 
in all directions, while the woman sees 
perfectly both to the right and left with- 
out craning her neck. 

All these. things influence the body and 
the mind in its application to the new 
problem of flying. 

An English aviator does not agree with 
these conclusions. He has seen many 
women turn their heads in his time, and 
he is thoroughly convinced that women’s 
position is not “in the air,” but at home. 
Women have delicate throats for one 
thing. Again, they might distract or 
be distracted. He thinks, on the whole, 
women are brave enough to fly and that 
this is the important thing. What. is 
necessary is a cool head, the determina- 
tion to meet calmly whatever one’s fate 
may be. Even if the body of woman be 
less dense than that of man, and even if 
her retina be more like that of a bird, 
the conclusions the Englishman draws 
from these facts are directly opposed to 
those of the Austrian. The aviator may 
turn his head if he or she wants to, but 
really does not need either to do so or 
to know without doing so; it is enough 
for the airman to know what is before 
him. As to intuition, he scorns it; it 
as often leads one wrong as right. Wom- 
an is a pessimist by nature and her in- 
tuitions in the air, if followed, are likely 
to lead her to perdition. 




















MONEY-BOXES FOR THRIFTY ENGLISHMEN 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND OF THESE MONEY-BOXES HAVE BEEN ISSUED BY THE 
POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS FOR DISTRIBUTION AMONG DEPOSITORS 





Tarred Roads and Trees 


Tne tarring of roads has come to be a 
common practice in this country and in 
Europe, especially in the neighborhood of 
cities where the automobile traffic has 
beer heaviest. A few years ago the 
French botanist, Dr. Gatin, made a study 
of the trees along the roadway in the 
Bois de Boulogne in Paris to find 
whether the treatment given the roads 
had any influence upon the vegetation. 
This examination brought out the fact 
that the trees that had received the dust 
from such roads were very much affected; 
their growth was stunted, the leaves re- 
mained small, shriveled up, and became 
spotted. In investigations made subse- 
quently he tried to find out whether there 
were not other effects upon more deep- 
lying parts and gave special attention to 
the Catalpa, or “Indian bean,” as it is 
called in this country. 

Comparing the twigs of normal trees 
with those of affected trees, all having 
been cut off on the Ist of July, he found 
that those on the normal trees were con- 
siderably larger at the base. The reduc- 
tion in the affected trees is particularly 
confined to the woody layers, as the bark 
is of the same thickness on all the twigs. 
The wood cells are much smaller, whereas 
the layers immediately under the skin are 
developed much more in the trees attacked 
by tar dust. Specimens gathered in the 
autumn showed more important differ- 
ences. In the normal trees the twigs 
had the usual deposits of reserve starch, 
whereas in the trees growing along the 
tarred roads no starch was present. 

Other trees showed parallel effects. 
Thus the black locust and the one-leaf 
locust, whether collected in the early sum- 
mer or in the autumn, showed unfavor- 





able effects upon the twigs and leaves 
when’ the trees were showered with dust 
from the tarred roads. The corky layers 
of the bark developed irregularly, and the 
starch was less abundant than normally. 
Finally abnormal cork formations ap- 
peared upon the veins of the leaves of 
pelargonium and in the leaf stalks of 
sycamores and chestnut-trees. 

These effects upon the growth of the 
trees, and especially the inhibition of the 
starch formation, explain why it is that 
the effects of road-tarring have not been 
observed soon after the application of the 
tar. The injurious effect upon a tree is 
cumulative. For two or three seasons the 
tree can.put forth new shoots at the ex- 
pense of reserve food of previous years; 
but gradually the noxious tar-dust brings 
about the unfavorable symptoms. If some- 
thing were to be introduced as a substitute 
for tarring, it would again be several 
years before we could be quite sure that 
it did not have an undesirable effect upon 
the vegetation of our parks and roadsides. 





Light in the East 


WHEN the evening sun drops low, 
Shrouded in the farewell glow, 
Leaving night to take its place 
While it lights the yellow race, 
Greater light it takes along 
To the mighty yellow throng. 
Freedom on its westward way 
Cuts the cords in Far Cathay! 
Don C. SEITz. 











THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
—a_, HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
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UsE_ BROWN'’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. elicious. 25 cents per Jar. +*» 
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Peccaries 


THE peccaries of South America are 
formidable because they attack their ene- 
mies in large bodies and with great vigor 
and bravery. ‘The method and skill of 
their charges suggest that they are led 
by chiefs skilful enough in predatory war- 
fare to direct the surrounding and de- 
struction of a powerful jaguar. 

The object to be stormed is surrounded 
in silence by a circle of hundreds of pec- 
caries. At a given signal a simultaneous 
snapping of teeth occurs, which is’ fol- 
lowed by a converging rush toward the 
center. The largest and strongest reach 
the front first, and the smallest and weak- 
est bring up in the rear. Those in front 
are pushed on by the mass in the rear, so 
that the enemy is constantly confronted 
by a rank of foes, no matter how many 
he may have disabled. 

An American engineer, while surveying 
a Brazilian forest for a railway route, 
encountered a herd of peccaries one night 
and with difficulty drove them off. His 
experience affords an illustration of the 
bravery of these wild pigs. 

One day he and his party came upon 
a morass, the furrowed ground, trodden 
grass, turbid pools, and pig-sty odor of 
which indicated that it was the head- 
quarters of all the peccaries in the 
vicinity. But not a pig was to be seen. 

The camp was fortified. In the night 
there came an alarm. Suddenly from all 
around rose the sound of simultaneous 
snapping of teeth, and then came the 
charge of hundreds of black animals rush- 
ing toward the fort. 

xuns were discharged and the occu- 
pants reached down and: slashed with 
their knives at the swarming pigs be- 
low. Numbers of these were cut down 
by the men in the fort, but others, im- 
pelled by those in the rear, threw them- 
selves forward, ripping and slashing with 
their sharp tusks. 

Suddenly the attack ceased. The ani- 
mals had silently withdrawn. Then, with- 
out a moment’s warning save the crash 
of teeth, came another wild charge and 
the fight was renewed. Again the pigs 
drew off and again they renewed the bat- 
tle. Seven times they charged during the 
night and not until daybreak was the last 
grunt heard. 





Brothers of the Misericordia 


A cURIOUSLY impressive sight in Flor- 
ence is the appearance in the streets of 
a procession of veiled figures, clothed in 
black, carrying a corpse to its burial. The 
figures are men, members of the Brother- 
hood of the Misericordia—a_ society 
founded in the thirteenth century by a 
pious porter. Pietro Borsi, the porter, 
one day conceived the idea of reforming 
the vices and employing the idle moments 
of his fellow-porters. 

Their idleness, while waiting in the 
public square for some one to engage 
their services, gave rise to much disorder. 
Pietro persuaded them to agree to the im- 
position of a fine each time they were 
profane. The idea pleased the rough fel- 
lows and they adopted Pietro’s suggestion 
to buy litters with the money thus col- 
lected and to lend a hand in carrying the 
sick and wounded to the hospital and the 
dead to their burial. In those war-like 
days and in such a quarrelsome city as 
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Hupmobile Long-Stroke ‘‘32’’ Touring Car, $900. 


F, O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps, and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds 
forward and reverse; sliding gears. Four cylinder motor, 314 inch bore x 5%¢ inch stroke. Bosch Magneto, 106 inch 
wheelbase. 32 x 342 inch tires. Color, Standard Hupmobile Blue. Roadster, $900. 


‘Long-Stroke’ Means Long-Stroke 
in the new Hupmobile 


We have figured always that it was the wisest kind of 
enlightened selfishness to give more than the public 
expected. 

Thus, only one motor in America has a longer stroke 
than the engine in the new Hupmobile ‘32.” 

And the car which shares this distinction with the 
Hupmobile sells for several times the Hupmobile 
price of $900. 

The relation of stroke to bore in the new Hupmobile 
is the mean average of the best and latest European 
practice. 

But we did not stop with this positive assurance of 
greater pulling power. 

The cylinders are cast en bloc and the crankshaft, of 
special drop forged high carbon steel, equipped with 
three especially liberal bearings, instead of two. 

Note these evidences of extra-generous construction, 
one at a time, please, and compare them with other 
cars at the Hupmobile price. 

Observe that the valves, for instance, are not only 
all at one side—an admirable advantage—but com- 
pletely encased, yet instantly accessible and oil- 
tight and dust-proof. 

Again, you find another evidence of careful workman- 





Standard 20 H. P. Runabout, $750. 

F. O. B. Detroit, with same power plant that took the world touring 
car around the world—4 cylinders, 20 H. P., sliding gears, Bosch 
Magneto. Equipped with top, windshield, gas lamps and generator, 
oil lamps, tools and horn. Roadster, $850. Coupe, $1,100. 

A recent exhaustive report of the efficiency of the Hupmobile 
runabout in nearly a year of army service is contained in a booklet 
entitled “A Test of Service,” which we will gladly send on request. 


ship in the manner in which the inlet and exhaust 
manifolds are cast integrally with the cylinder block. 

You will also note the advance in construction that we 
have made by casting together, from the highest 
grade of aluminum alloy, the upper part of the crank 
case and the entire transmission case. 

This construction is completed by making the lower 
part of the crank case from pressed steel. 

You will see in this engine and transmission unit a 
triumph of mechanical adaptation, which makes for 
increased efficiency and space economy. 

The full-floating rear axle of the Long-Stroke “32” is, 
in itself, a work of high degree, which places the 
Hupmobile in an exclusive class. 

The real axle connection is by means of a single uni- 
versal joint, enclosed in a tapered tubular housing 
which is jointed to the transmission case. 

By this means we avoid the use of truss rods, yet have 
produced the strongest and stiffest axle possible. 
Each rear wheel runs on two roller bearings mounted 
on the axle tube, while the axle shafts are bolted to 
the hub flanges. 

You can ascribe all these constructive advantages to 
the fact that the Hupmobile organization has always 
been held practically intact. . 

In every essential it is the same as it was when the 
first Hupmobile was built. 

The chief engineer, E. A. Nelson, is the same man who de- 
signed the origina’ Hupmobile runabout—whose prior- 
ity in its own class has never been seriously disputed. 

The department heads who have been associated with 
Mr. Nelson and the skillful workmen who have 
executed his designs, have remained with us in our 
progressive development. 

We should be glad to send to your address 414x814 photo- 
gravures and full description of this handsome ear. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
1232 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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$ | over, the squirrels put their supplies away | tain and follow its inclinati for the 
Uncle Sam Robs the Squirrels early so that it is possible for the for- ee a eee 


Florence the street frays gave them_ oc- 
cupation enough. The organization grew 
until it became the popular Brotherhood 
of the Misericordia and numbered among 
its members all classes from the artisan 











to the prince. 

Their rule forbids a brother from re- 
ceiving anything from a patient except 
a cup of cold water. The hoods conceal 
the brothers’ faces and thus prevent any 
grateful patient from rewarding them and 
take away from themselves the temptation 
to trade on their services. 





Cigars for Camels 


An official of the Spanish army who 
has been much in Africa and commanded 
a division during the recent trouble in 
Morocco says that the natives have found 
a peculiar use for the tobacco plant. It 
seems that when in battle, particularly 
when there is cannonading, the camel be- 
comes infuriated to the point of losing 
control over his nerves. The camei also 
is subject to toothache and becomes at 
such times ugly and unmanageable. The 
natives have found a way to soothe him. 
They put in his mouth a triangular piece 
of wood with a hole in the center just 
large enough to hold fast a cigar. The 
camel draws in the smoke and his de- 
meanor changes. He becomes docile and 
happy and, as long as his “ smoke ” lasts 
at any rate, marches ahead with his load 
at a good pace even if the ordinarily 
disturbing noise of firearms is going on 
about him. Under these circumstances, 
however, the minute his cigar is finished 
or its light goes out he comes to a stand- 
still and will no more move than a balk- 
ing donkey until he gets ready or a new 
cigar is provided. 





In carrying on its extensive experi- 
ments to discover the best way to reforest 
waste lands or burnt-over forest land, the 
United States Forest Service has need of 
large quantities of seeds of forest trees, 
especially of the cone-bearing varieties. 
As these trees do not bear evenly year 
after year, it is necessary, for economical 
reasons, to know in advance what species 
will furnish good seed crops each year, as 
well as to undertake the gathering opera- 
tions in regions where the cones are likely 
to be most abundant. For these reasons 
information is gathered as to the bearing 
and conditions of the trees in different 
parts of the national forests, sometimes 
as much as two or three years in advance. 
This is possible because many species of 
pines take from two to three years to 
ripen their cones. 

Where lumbering is going on at the 
time of seed-ripening, it is a comparative- 
ly simple matter to gather the cones from 
the felled trees.’ But when the trees are 
to remain standing it is sometimes a 
rather difficult task to get the cones with- 
out climbing the trees. A great deal can 
be accomplished with hooks or knives 
attached to long poles. But the forest 
rangers have learned to make use of 
Nature’s own seed collectors for their 
purposes. The seed-stores of the squirrels 
are robbed of their cones. This seems 
to be a very economical way for Uncle 
Sam to get his forest seeds. Not only is 
this method convenient, but it has the 
further advantage of furnishing the best 
seeds. The squirrels apparently place in 
their hoards only high-grade cones. More- 
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esters to come back to the squirrels’ re- 
serves after the cones still on the trees 
have opened up and scattered their seeds. 
The red squirrel is the best collector; in 
many of the holes of this species it is 
possible to find from eight to twelve 
bushels of cones of good quality. The 
average quantity found in a single cache 
is about two bushels. Other animals also 
store away seeds and cones, especially 
chipmunks and wild mice. 





The Largest Chimney 


In Wales is to be found the largest 
and at the same time the highest chimney 
in existence. It is the chimney of the 
copper smelter in Cwmavon. Seventy 
years ago the smoke from the copper 
foundry nearly raised a riot, because it 
destroyed everything in the way of vege- 
tables and crops within a_ radius of 
twenty miles, while the sulphur and 
arsenic vapors attacked the hoofs of cat- 
tle, producing gangrene. The workmen 
demanded wages so high as to be pro- 
hibitive, and the company was driven to 
desperation to find a remedy. After try- 
ing a multitude of ways to avoid the dis- 
astrous effects of the smoke, an engineer 
was engaged who succeeded in solving the 
problem. The foundries were at the foot 
of a very high mountain which, fortunate- 
ly, sloped sufficiently for the purpose the 
engineer had in mind. He therefore set 
to work to construct a chimney which 
would-lean over a waterfall on the moun- 





height of thirty-five meters to the top. 
The inside of the chimney was then so 
arranged that a rill of water could run. in 
and out again, condensing the smoke, 





A Famous Thumb 


Dr. Merzcer, who has just celebrated 
his seventieth anniversary in Saxony, has 
been retired from active life for many 
years owing to the fact that he became 
immensely wealthy long ago through the 
use of the wonderful thumb of his right 
hand. This thumb stands out at a right 
angle from the rest of his hand and can- 
not be bent back automatically. He soon 
found it of great use in massage, and 
when he became a specialist in intestinal 
disorders he was called as assistant to 
the greatest surgeons of Europe and 
brought relief to many illustrious pa- 
tients. Almost all the sovereigns and 
reigning princes of Germany have had 
occasion to thank him. The Queen of 
Roumania sent for this doctor with the 
curious thumb when she had facial neu- 
ralgia, while the late King of Sweden once 
drove a beautiful span of horses over the 
border of his kingdom to consult - the 
doctor and on returning left the horses 
as a token of gratitude to his preserver. 

There was a time, early in his career, 
when the use of this curious thumb was 
looked upon as a form of charlatanism, 
but so well did Dr. Metzger establish his 
reputation that the medical profession ac- 
cepted his thumb for what it was worth 
without trying to explain the phenomenon. 
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Typewriter Figures 


5 8 > The number v4 Remington Typewriter Salesrooms through- 


out the World. 
1 0 11 The number of different keyboards furnished on the Rem- 
. ington Typewriter. 
The number of different styles of with which Rem- 
1 I 7 ington Typewriters are equipped. oe 
The number of languages written on the Remington 
Typewriter. 


The number of different Totalizers furnished on the 
Remington Adding and Subtracting Typewriter (Wahl 
Adding Mechanism). 


The increase in Remington Typewriter Sales during the 
past year over any previous year since the beginning. 


The number of Remington Typewriters in use today —more 
than any other make and more than many others combined. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
























‘“*A thrilling narrative is this, 
And one, despite its tone, 
Quite literary, full of bliss, 
And a crackerjack to own.’’ 
_—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


RIDERS OF THE 
PURPLE SAGE 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of ‘*The Heritage of the Desert’’ 


Here is an American romance of a time and place and 
life which seem as strange, picturesque, and dramatic 
as the days of Lorna Doone. It is the story of men who 
dared greatly and women who could both ride and love. 


q “This new story deserves all praise. It deals with 
a dramatic subject in a strong, picturesque, vivid 
manner.’ —New York Tribune. 

“Zane Grey scores again. We defy any reader to read 
without all known varieties of thrill the chapter in which 
Wrangler, the gallant bay, carrying Venters and his rifle, 
races through miles of sage, proving himself better than 
Black Star and Night, the noble blacks on which Jerry 
Card, Mormon and mountebank, rides shiftingly for his 
life.” —New York World. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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The Pucker of Persimmons 


THE fruit of the persimmon even when 
ripe contains so much tannin that it 
“ puckers ” the mouth too much to allow 
it to be eaten by most people. If al- 
lowed to lie for a time after it is “ ripe,” 
the fruit gradually loses .most of its as- 
tringency and becomes available as a food 
and is used in various ways. The ques- 
tion of why the fruit loses its power to 
* pucker ” has occupied the attention of 
many investigators for a number of years. 
One explanation advanced was that the 
tannin disappears in the ripening process; 
another was that the tannin becomes in- 
soluble. According to recent investiga- 
tions by Professor F. E. Lloyd, of the 
Alabama Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, neither of these processes take place. 
He finds that in the fruit of the date, as 
well as in that of the persimmon, the 
tannin combines with a colloidal sub- 
stance forming a definite tannin body. 
Not all of the tannin enters into this 
mass and in the unripe fruit the free 
tannin is readily washed out of the mass, 
bursting the tannin cells, and the unripe 
fruit is accordingly very astringent. As 
the ripening and the later processes con- 
tinue some of the tannin disappears and 
more of the combining colloid is formed, 
so that most of the tannin becomes com- 
bined. At the end there is still some 
soluble tannin present, but the amount 
is so slight that it cannot be detected by 
the “ pucker.” Certain chemical methods, 
however, show that the astringent ma- 
terial is there. The colloid with which 
the tannin combines is probably a cellu- 
lose mucilage. 




















THE OLDEST CITIZEN 


‘* CHEROKEE BILL,” AGED 114 YEARS 

ACCORDING TO THE LATEST CENSUS 

REPORT. HE LIVES IN A CAVE NEAR 

GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO, AND IS 

SHOWN HOLDING HIS “ MOONSTONE,” 

WHICH, HE BELIEVES, KEEPS HIM 
ALIVE 





The Strangest of Birds 


Tue German Emperor was lately the 
recipient of a pair of very curious birds 
from the East Indies. The species is near- 
ly extinct and it is said that an effort 
will be made to prevent their becoming 
entirely so by enforcing the laws against 
hunting them. 

These birds always travel in pairs and 
are hardly ever separated. The beak of 
the male is short and strong, while that 
of the female is fine, long, and curved. 
The male’s work is to break with his 
strong bill the tough bark of trees in 
order that his mate may introduce her 
pointed beak into the holes dug into the 
trunk by insects and so extract food. 
When the male detects an “ insect haunt ” 
he lays it bare and the female pulls forth 
the prey with her beak, divides it in two, 
gives the male his portion, and eats the 
other, continuing the process until both 
have had enough. Consequently the death 
of one or the other means starvation to 
the survivor, the female being unable to 
break the bark of trees and the male to 
take out the prey when its presence is 
exposed. 
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Your Dealer will tell you 
that TUTO HORNS sell 
faster than any other horn 


not because they only cost $25.00 for any finish 
and complete equipment for installing but—be- 
cause the TUTO is the only warning signal 
made that has two tones—one low note for regu- 
lar service use—and a loud note for emergency 
purposes—both easily and quickly operated by 
pressure on the one push button located on the 
steering wheel right under the thumb. 


TUTO HORN 


A Two Tone Electric Horn 


Puta TUTO on your car. It takes the place 
of theinadequate bulb horn and the loud disagree- 
able one-note electric horn. Again it’s the best 
third party liability insurance a motorist can obtain. 


Test the TUTO for Ten Days Free 


Fill in the Tuto Coupon and take 
it to your dealer. He will put a 
Tuto Horn on your car. If youare 
not satisfied, the dealer will remove 
it. Ifthere is no accessory dealer 
in your district send the Tuto Cou- 
pon to us and we will arrange to 
send you a Tuto for ten days’ trial 
without costing you one cent. 

In buying your new car insist 
upon having a Tuto Horn as part 
of the equipment. 


The DEAN ELECTRIC CO. 
246 Taylor Ave., Elyria, O. 


“Look for Dean where - 
Quality’ s seen’’ 
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9Day Tours of Japan 


{See Japan at her best—in April, the Cherry 
Blossom Season. By special arrangement 
with the Japan railway lines, passengers on 
the Steamship Mrnnesora have privilege of 
making inland route, Yokohama to Nagasaki 
or vice versa by rail at no additional expense. 
{This tour takes nine days, includes Tokyo, Nikko, 
Miyanoshita, Miyajima (Sacred Island) and trip along 
the Inland Sea. 

{Round trip on MINNESOTA to Manila and Hong 
Kong comprises delightful eleven weeks tour with best 
of accommodations at $337.50, first class. MINNESOTA 
sails from Seattle, March 16th; returnsJune 1st. Make 


reservations early. Send for handsome free book 
“Nine Day Tours of Japan” and illustrated folder. 


H.A. Noble, Gen. Pass’r Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
GreatNorthern Steamship Co. 


HIGGINS 
A MAN’S CHRISTIAN 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 





In the lumber-camps of Minnesota a plain man 
named Higgins is doing a great work for his fellow- 
men—a work even more remarkable than that 
which Dr. Grenfell has done on the Labrador 
coast. Higgins is a minister of the Gospel—a 
minister to the bodies as well as the souls of his 
people. They call him ‘The Pilot.” The condi- 
tions among which he works are almost unbelievable. 
The work itself is heroic. Mr. Duncan, who visited 
Higgins in the camps, gives a striking picture of the 
man and what he is doing. 


16mo, cloth, untrimmed edges 
Pictorial cover : 50 cents 
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Like wangry wolves, fill your nets 
traps or trotline if you bait with 
Magic Fish Lure. 
Best fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
polling them out. 25cts.a box. Write for Free 
ooklet and my Special Offer of one box to he 
introduce it. Walton Supply Co., K-3, St. Louis, Mo. 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 













































The Earth as a Moon 

WERE we transported to the planet 
Venus, a peculiar set of views could be 
obtained of our earth, enabling us to see 
ourselves, to some extent at least, as 
others see us. Venus is about the same 
size as the earth, is somewhat closer to 
the sun, and has more atmosphere than 
the earth. When the earth and Venus are 
nearest together they are, of course, on 
the same side of the sun, and in conse- 
quence of this the earth does not see 
more than a very small part of Venus 
illuminated; but Venus, on the other 
hand, sees all of one side of the earth 
illuminated and is, therefore, able to claim 
she has something that takes the place 
of a moon—for the earth to Venus at this 
time looks very large and bright, almost 
as much so as our moon does to us. 

If we could see all the illuminated sur- 
face of Venus on these occasions we should 
have quite a distinct second moon. When 
we do see all of her illuminated surface 
she is on the opposite side of the sun 
from us, and consequently at an enor- 
mous distance; yet she is so brilliant as 
to prevent us from seeing her surface 
distinctly. 

But to our own moon we appear in the 
best light as a moon. A full earth as seen 
from the moon, according to Todd and 
other astronomers, is a very inspiring 
sight. It can at once be seen why this is 
necessarily true. The earth is several 
times larger than the moon and would 
appear in the heavens as a disk about 
fourteen times the size of the moon. It 
would probably shine with a variable 
light, due to the shifting clouds of the 
earth, though the light is, of course, re- 
flected from the sun and the reflection is 
due in part to the upper surfaces of the 
clouds. 

The outlines of the continents of the 
earth appear very clearly to the moon as 
if they were formed in papier mdché on 
a globe. Cities of comparatively large 
size could be made out with ease in case 
observers were there to make them out. 
The intensity of the reflected earthlight 
would be as much as fourteen moons, and 
would enable the Selenites, if such there 
were, to read or work in comparative 
daylight. 





Three to a Turret 


TuREE fourteen-inch guns in a turret 
is the new plan adopted by the Navy 
Department for the giant battle-ships 
Oklahoma and Nevada, bids for the con- 
struction of which are now being received. 
This innovation is exciting considerable 
interest. No ship now afloat has more 
than two big guns in a turret, and while 
Italy and Russia are building several ves- 
sels with this feature, their guns will be 
of smaller caliber. The primary purpose, 
it is explained, for concentrating big guns 
in fewer turrets is to reduce tonnage; on 
the Oklahoma and Nevada the weight of 
one turret will be eliminated under the 
new plan, as only four turrets will be 
necessary for the main battery of fourteen- 
inch guns. 

A peculiar interest attaches to the re- 
sult of the three-gun turret experiment be- 
cause of the bearing it may have on the 
size of main batteries in the future. Here- 
tofore, it has been held that the sixteen- 
inch guns used in coast-defense batteries 
never would be practicable aboard a war 
vessel because of the tremendous recoil. 
It is now believed, however, that a turret 
platform that would stand the strain of 
three fourteen-inch guns would certainly 
hold up under the firing of two sixteen- 
inch rifles. 





Light and Plant Coloration 


ALTHOUGH it has long been known that 
the reduction or the absence of light may 
have a profound effect upon the life of 
a plant, authors of botanical text-books 
have not been very precise in defining 
“darkness” with relation to plant 
growth. For this reason it is impos- 
sible to compare very closely the work 
of different experimenters. In most ex- 
perimental dark rooms there is some 
light. The character or the degree of 
darkness in such a room cannot be de- 
fined in terms of the light rays that are 
present or absent. Jean Friedel proposes 
as a standard of physiological darkness 
a test with very sensitive photographic 
paper. 

In a report before the Paris Academy 
of Sciences he describes a zine box with 
quadruple walls allowing perfect ventila- 
tion with absolute exclusion of light. 
Plants grown in this light-proof chamber 
were compared with others grown in a 
regular botanical dark room; test papers 
in the zinc chamber were not at all af- 
fected, while those in the dark room 
showed decided effects of light, although 
no light was here discoverable by the eye. 

In red cabbages, castor beans, and 
orache or “mountain spinach” the 
light of the dark room was not sufficient 
to cause the formation of the blue pig- 
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SPEEDWELL WORTH 





HE actual worth of a motor car cannot be 
measured by mechanical details or lineal 
specifications—so much for so much money. 


The character and length of the service, the riding 
comfort, the distinguished appearance— 
that is, the actual quality and satisfaction 
embodied in a motor car—these are the 
factors that count. 


Measured on this real scale of worth Speedwell 
Motor Cars have no superior. 


Literature upon request. 


THE SPEEDWELL MOTOR CAR CO. 
415 Essex Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


“Tire kit, 


* Standard Equip- 
ment: 

Self-starter, 

Full cape top and 
boot, 

Glass front, 

Demountable rims, 

Gas tank and full 
lamp equipment, 

Tool kit, 





Etc., etc., 
One standard chassis 4 
—4 cylinder, 50 
BH. P.: 
123 inch wheelbase; 
36 inch wheels. 
*Equipment as given ap- 
oon ee fp ese moog 


vary slightly in their standard 
equipment. 
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Scmcdwell Tourist, $2700, 
fully equipped 











ment anthocyanin. In these and other 
plants there appeared a delicate pink 
color when they were grown in the dark 
room; when brought to the light the color 
deepened; in absolute darkness the color 
disappeared. The effects ordinarily ob- 
served when plants are grown in dark- 
ness were exaggerated when the plants 
were placed in the zine chamber. In 
seedlings of lentil the leaves were smaller, 
the internodes fewer, and the stem less 
angular than when the plants were grown 
in regular dark rooms. The degree to 
which the plants were modified depended 
upon the thoroughness with which light 
was excluded. In a room dark enough to 
prevent most plants from developing the 
green coloring- matter (chlorophyl) the 
sprouting onion bulb may still show 
the green. But in absolute darkness even 
the onion fails to develop the pigment. 





Hares in a Battle 


At a certain stage of the battle of 
Wagram, which took place in 1809, the 
proceedings developed into a great hare 
hunt. There were 400,000 hunters, half 
French and half Austrians. 

The plain was, it is related, covered 
with hares which the long advance of the 
two armies had driven into a narrow 
space. Frightened by the guns of the 
French, they ran for their lives and 
continued to run until they reached the 
Austrian lines. There they were none 
the less terrified and came rushing back 
upon the French. 

The soldiers were greatly interested by 
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the frantic movements of the hares and 
could hardly be restrained from making 
after them. 

There occurred a charge by the Austrian 
cavalry, which, of course, took no account 
of the hares. The horses plunged in among 


them and they rushed in dismay among- 


the ranks of the French soldiers, who, 
confused by so strange an attack, began 
bayonetting the hares. Other soldiers not 
immediately pressed by the onset of the 
enemy caught up the trembling animals 
in their hands. 

There was that day a great slaughter of 
men and of hares, and many a shot 
destined for the enemy struck one of these 
poor animals, who doubtless believed that 
the great armies had come there expressly 
to hunt them instead of to hunt each 
other. 





A Mysterious Motor-car 


RECENTLY there was found in the streets 
of Hazebrouck, France, a powerful auto- 
mobile which had been abandoned in a 
ditch in the dead of night. It was very 
curiously constructed, being a formidable 
machine of more than six meters in length 
and weighing five thousand kilograms, 
while the front was armor-plated. As the 
machine had an estimated speed of eighty 
kilometers per hour the occupants prob- 
ably calculated upon immunity from what- 
ever pursuit their purposes invited. A 
eurious-looking apparatus inside, which 
on examination proved to have knife-like 
projections at intervals along its side 
hidden by folds of the French flag, was 
not supplied by the manufacturers of the 





machine and considerable mystery at- 
taches to it. The custom-house officials 
found in the automobile fifteen thousand 
kilograms of tobacco. Why it was aban- 
doned and how much more booty the 
occupants escaped with will doubtless 
remain a problem for the detectives. It 
has been suggested that the machine was 
utilized for the smuggling of contraband. 





A Curious Punishment 


Tue Dutch settlers, in the early days 
of what is now New York City, adminis- 
tered a curious punishment to disorderly 
persons. In the records of the colony 
there appears the following item: ; 

“October 14, 1638, for drawing his 
knife upon a person, Guysbert van Regers- 
lard is sentenced to throw himself three 
times from the sailyard of the yacht 
Hope, and to receive from each sailor 
three lashes, at the ringing of the bell.” 

Those Dutchmen were believers in the 
efficacy of cold water and counter-irrita- 
tion to cool the angry passions. The bell 
was rung every morning and evening to 
call persons to and from their labors, and 
at nine o’clock at night to announce the 
hour for going to bed. Guysbert, there- 
fore, received not only three duckings, but 
also three lashings, and doubtless ever 
after that kept his knife in its sheath 
when his temper was bad. 

The bell-ringer was a notable man. He 
was the court-messenger, the grave-digger, 
the chorister, and sometimes the school- 
master. When the minister was absent he 
read a sermon to the congregation. 











The Automobile Outlook 


In France, the mother country of the 
automobile, tie industry continues to ex- 
pand and thie production for 1911 beat all 
records. The increased output is at- 
tributable to the building of business 
vehicles: trucks, wagons, and taxicabs. 
In Paris and the department of the Seine 
over 20,000 workmen find employment in 
motor-car construction. Comparing this 
number with that of the total produc- 


tion of machines, it takes a man about 
a vear to build a motor vehicle. Most 
work is piece work. In Germany, ac- 


cording to recent oflicial returns, there 
were in 1909 fifty-eight manufacturers of 
motor-cars, or five more than in 1908, 
liaving in their employment 18,0485 men, 
against 12,430 hands in the preceding 
vear. 

" Klsewhere, except of course in the 
United States and England, the industry 
has not yet reached the independent stage 
of home production. Roads are bad and 
there exists a general need of railroad 
systems to make the proper connections. 
‘Take Spain. Madrid last year bought 
328 automobiles: the actual number of 
machines in the town is 1,051. The gov- 
ermment is spending enormous sums on 
road construction, and the capital will 
probably remain a market for the sale 
of machines. of moderate prices. These 
are in request for pleasure trips and 
holidays, on which occasions the road to 
the mountain range some nineteen miles 
from Madrid is crowded with cars con- 
veying whole families for a day’s outing. 
Conditions in the Malaga district are not 
so favorable. ‘The coast road near Malaga 
is hardly practicable by car. That in the 
interior toward Granada is also defective. 
To make automobile touring in Malaga 
attractive it would suffice to make good 
communications along the sea-coast to 
Gibraltar on the one side and on the 
other to Almira in order to allow of a 
trip to Granada with a return by Motril. 
Business would then find an outlet in this 
district not only for individual use, but 
for shipping purposes. 

Among the Russians the automobile has 
for some time been extremely popular. 
Here the motor truck has a great future. 
Sources of mineral, lumber, and = agri- 
cultural wealth have often their locations 
at prohibitive distances from a_ railroad 
or navigable river, and the shipment of 
freight is accordingly made by means of 
primitive carts with impoverished horses 
motive power. The majority of 
roads, although not especially adapted to 
auto traflic. are vet practicable, owing to 
the dryness of the summer heat. Some 
better highways are macadamized and in 
excellent condition. There are also, par- 
ticularly in the Caucasus, many coach 
roads fit for use. Such a road, in fact, 
already served by motor omnibus is that 
which runs between Tiflis and Vladi- 
caucase, a distance of seventy-two miles 
through | mountains. This kind of 


as a 


high 
service is capable of great development in 
Russia. 

In Ireland they have but one automobile 
factory, that at Belfast. Touring is, how- 
ever, greatly on the increase. The motor 
“"bus” has put in its appearance in thie 
south, principally in’ the popular Kil- 
larney district. The postal service has 
begun to avail itself of this means of 
transport where — railroad connection 
fails, 

Asia is a likely customer. In Aleppo 
and surrounding districts there promises 
to be a great demand for motor vehicles. 
Hitherto the to their introduc- 
tion in northern Syria has been the state 
of the roads. In China. official figures 
credited Shanghai in 1910 with 210 auto- 
mobiles, or an inerease in five years of 


obstacle 


only forty. But then machines are not 
allowed outside the limits of the foreign 
concessions, While there exist no other 
negotiable roads except a few municipal 
ones. Under control of the international 


municipal council are tifty-seven miles of 
macadamized way. seventeen of paved 
and thirty-one of earth. At the 
same time the municipal council of the 
French under its super- 
vision thirty-two odd miles. To this may 
be added uine miles of practicable road 
under control of the Chinese authorities. 
Consular reports from Japan state inter- 
est in the industry to be increasing. Six 
tutomobiles were delivered at) Yokohama 
in 1908, thirteen in 1909, and thirteen in 
the first four months of 1910.) A regular 
motor service for passengers and freight 
will shortly be in’ operation between 
Ochiga and WKaikoyva. In Java, which 
can lay claim te a very complete railroad 
system, plantation managers and others 
have notwithstanding taken to the auto- 
mobile. Regular services have been es- 
tablished between several different points, 
and in Batavia taxicabs are in cireula- 
tion. In 1909 the total number = of 
vehicles imported into the Dutch East 
Indies was 425. : 

The outlook én Canada is also eneour- 
aging, Searcely five vears have elapsed 
since the appearance of the first motor- 
Montreal. Yet the automobile ex- 
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Tires hold 

the world’s 
record for dura- 
bility and speed. 


age into it. 


That is why “Firestone” Tires cost 
considerably more to build than others 
more durable 
rubber, more rigid inspection—and why 


—stouter construction, 


IRESTONE’S WAY of 
getting extra mileage 
out of a tire, is to build extra mile- 
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they have never had an off-year. 


The small price difference com- 
manded by “ Firestone” Tires over tires 
made the ordinary way is paid back, 
many times over, in extra miles of service 
—the Most Miles per Dollar of Cost. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


‘‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


AKRON, OHIO, AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 




































position had an immediate success owing 
to the necessity of finding . economical 
transport. For eight years the price of 
horses, fodder, and labor has increased 
enormously, while the electric tramway 
has made accessible many districts with 
growing populations. Herice a demand 
for freight transportation which the horse 
cannot supply. 

Among the Latin republics the motor- 
car has come to stay. Brazil last year 
bought largely of France. In April, 1900, 
there were about 3,000 machines in use 
in Buenos Ayres. In other centers of the 
Argentine the automobile is equally popu- 
lar, but not for country trips, because of 
the bad roads or the absence of any. In 
Chile, with the exception perhaps of 
Santiago, circulation is limited. One rea- 
son may be the heavy import duty of 
sixty per cent., while again there is the 
almost universal handicap due to the 
scarcity of proper roads. 





Queer Things to Eat 


GRASSHOPPERS have been eaten from 
the earliest times. The Scriptures offer 
abundant evidence of this, and the law 
of Moses is very plain indeed in its per- 
mission. to the people of Israel to eat 
“the locust after his kind, the bald locust 
after his kind, and the beetle after his 
kind, and the grasshopper after his kind.” 

There. were two ways of preparing 
grasshoppers to be eaten. They were 
either crushed in wine and eaten with- 
out cooking or.else ‘their wings were 
plucked off and they were boiled in salt 
water and then dried in the sun, when 
they were ready to be eaten. 

Ants are eaten-in Afri¢a.- Junker re- 
lates that the chief of a tribe on the 
Mesharch River,’ in-the Sudan, sent him 
twenty baskets of ants for provisions on 
his journey. They are- pounded into a 
sort of paste which is said to taste like 
liver. 

Moths and butterflies have often been 
eaten, and the Romans used beetles as 
food. ‘The Brazilians are said greatly 
to esteem a bug that feeds on the palm 
leaf. In Chile and Peru one of the na- 
tional dishes, the chupe de chiche, is a sort 
of stew made of potatoes and the chiche;. 
a beetle-like insect that is found in 
quantities under stones along the water- 
courses. 

Flies are not by any means to be 
slighted in making up the list of the 
queer things people eat. The blacks of 
Narrinjeri; in Africa, dine upon the larve 
of the fly, which they find under the bark 
of certain trees. 

Nearly every species of vertebrate ani- 
mal is somewhere or other eaten by hu- 
man beings. In the Andaman Islands the 
eating of a live rodent is deemed a test 
of manhood and no man, it is said, is 
permitted to marry until he has accom- 
plished this feat. The Chinese are not 
alone in eating roast dogs, for our own 
Sioux Indians have from time immemorial 
been very fond of this dish, and a century 
ago dogs were a favorite meat with the 
negroes of Louisiana. African negroes 
eat the lion, the jackal, the hyena, and 
the crocodile. 





Goose versus Eagle 


A BATTLE between a goose and an eagle 
was witnessed by an Arkansan who was 
crossing a stream near Little Rock. An 
immense eagle swooped down on a_ flock 
of geese which were swimming in the 
river some eighty rods below the boat. 
The fowls, upon observing the eagle ap- 
proaching, dived under the water just as 
the bird struck the waves. 

Baffled in the first assault, the eagle 
flew slowly upward and when the geese 
came to the surface darted downward 
again and, burying its talons in one of 
them, attempted to bear it away. 

The goose struggled violently, while its 
companions. swam around it uttering 
shrill cries. Once the eagle lifted its 
prey clear out of the water and seemed 
on the point of conveying it to the moun- 
tain cliff that reared its head on the 
other side of the stream, but the struggles 
of the goose forced the captor downward. 

When the water was again reached the 
goose made a supreme effort and plunged 
beneath the surface, dragging the eagle 
after it and causing the latter to loosen 
its hold and rise upward. with a fierce 
scream. The eagle next attacked another 
goose, but with the same result, being 
compelled to relinquish its hold when its 


intended victim plunged beneath the waves. 


This strange contest lasted fully thirty 
minutes, at the end of which time the 
eagle gave up the fight and, rising, soared 
away to the mountains westward, while 
the flock of geese swam farther down the 
stream. None of the flock was killed, but 
the water in the vicinity was dyed with 
blood and the surface of the stream was 
covered with feathers for a considerable 
distance. 
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Oriental Fanatics 


In many parts of the Orient a lunatic 
has always been reverenced as one who is 
much nearer God than any sane person. 
During the Crimean War, a Mohammedan 
religionist from Bagdad joined the Turk- 
ish army as a ghazi, or warrior for re- 
ligion. He was a man of rare mental 
gifts and immense learning. 

Yet bare-headed and bare-footed, with 
scanty clothing, his sword girded about 
his lean loins, this fanatic marched 
through snow and ice at the head of his 
division, or led the way into the thickest 
of the fights. 

Five times a day when he said his 
prayers he ungirt his sword. But save 
then, either by day or night, sleeping or 
waking, he never went unarmed. 

He was a scholar, thoroughly versed in 
Arabic and Persian literature. His 
memory was almost supernatural. If, it is 
said, any line of a Persian or an Arabian 
poet were quoted, he would take it up 
and recite the whole poem. Young men 
would sit at his feet and listen for hours, 
while he declaimed from the classics of 
Moslem literature. 

At Tabriz, in Persia, Vambéry, the 
traveler, encountered a dervish, who was 
an object of general admiration. He was 
of the sect that believes the Caliphate, 
after the death of Mohammed, ought to 
have devolved upon Ali, the prophet’s son- 
in-law, and not upon Abubekr, Moham- 
med’s brother-in-law. 

In the Kast men express their convic- 
tions by a symbolic deed as well as by 
words. This dervish vowed that never 
should his organs of speech be employed 
save to utter the name of Ali. Day and 
night, in season and out of season, so ran 
the sacred vow, would he ery Ali! Ali! 

For more than thirty years that fanatic 
thus symbolized to the world that he was 
the devoted partisan of that Ali who had 
been dead more than a thousand years. 

Even in his own house, though speak- 
ing to wife, children, and friends, no 
other word but “ Ali” ever passed his 
lips. If he wanted food or drink, if he 
begged or bought, his wants were ex- 
pressed by “ Ali.” He would race up and 
down the streets of the city for a day, 
shrieking at the top of his voice, “ Ali! 
Ali!” 

Every one venerated this fanatic as a 
saint. The richest man in the city pre- 
sented him with a magnificent horse, sad- 
dle, and bridle. Vaulting into the saddle, 
as soon as he had received the gift, he 
galloped through the town shouting “ Ali! 
Ali!” Riding into the noisy bazar, he 
cried “ Ali” with such strength of voice 
as to be heard clearly above the frightful 
din of the shouting buyers and pounding 
mechanics. 





His Parents’ Cousin 


THE Prince of Wales has a curiously in- 
volved relationship to his own father and 
mother. It constitutes a problem such as 
is seldom found outside of princely houses. 

He is the third cousin of his father, 
and also the second cousin of his mother. 
This makes his relation to himself some- 
where between that of a third and fourth 
cousin. 

He is, as it were, his own double-third 
cousin, a relationship which it will doubt- 
less take some time for him thoroughly 
to grasp. 

Both the King and the Queen are de- 
secended from George III. of England. 
George III.’s son Adolphus, Duke of Cam- 
bridge, had a daughter Mary, who married 
the Duke of Teck, and became the mother 
of the Princess May, who married the 
Duke of York, now King George V. 
George’s father, King Edward VII., was 
the great-grandson of the same King 
George ITI. 

It would seem that the young prince 
has a perfect right, therefore, to address 
either his mother, his father, or himself 
as “my royal cousin,” and he might very 
well excuse any partiality for his mother 
over his father by declaring that she is 
a nearer relation to him than his father. 

The princely families of Europe supply 
many similar cases of tangled relation- 
ship, growing out of the successive inter- 
marriages of cousins in nearer or remoter 
degrees. 





An Invisible Air-ship 


BaroN ADAM ROENNE has invented and 
taken out English patents on a new type 
of air-ship which, it is claimed, will be 
invisible at a distance of about one thou- 
sand yards. 

The huge envelope or compartment for 
holding the gases is to be made of chro- 
mium—a metal which will retain such a 
high polish that the sky will be reflected 
so perfectly as to make the device invisible 
against its background. 

To prevent the air-ship from reflecting 
the earth a keel will be used, the lower 
edge of which will be sharp, while its 
sides will slope upward at such angles 
as to cast no shadow. 
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THESE MACHINES ARE USED ON MANY OF THE LEADING 
GOLF COURSES ao PUBLIC PARKS THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES. THEY IMPROVE 220 BEAUTIFY THE 
LAWN AS NO OTHER MACHINE CAN a2 AT MUCH LESS COST 
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Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Péres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combi- 
nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar 
insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 

According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, handed down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 
2gth, 1911, no one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representing 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 
French Courts, and his successors, the Compagnie 
Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they 
alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
employed in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, 
and have never parted with it. There is no genuine 
Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 roadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 





























Sevres Porcelain 


THE manufacture of Sévres ware is one- 
of the oldest and most characteristic arts 
of the French. The Sévres potteries have 
long been under the direct control and 
patronage of the government and are in 
receipt of an annual subsidy. 

A royal porcelain factory was first 
established at Vincennes in 1745, under 
Louis XV., and produced many notable 
pieces of ware, particularly bouquets. On 
one occasion, it is related, His Majesty 
was the victim of a practical joke. One 
of the exceedingly life-like bouquets hav- 
ing been placed in his green-house by 
Madame de Pompadour, the king, on his 
next visit to the place, stooped and, in 
all good faith, attempted to smell the rare 
exotic. 

The factory was transferred from Vin- 
cennes to Sévres in 1756, since which date 
it has sent forth works of almost inesti- 
mable value. Porcelain pastes, colored by 
metallic oxides, are now compounded there 
which resist the action of the most fiery 
furnace; and the enamels and glazes have 
a marvelous transparency and luster. Al- 
most every tint which can be imparted 
to porcelain is here; white, turquoise, 
blue, all the greens, the delicate rose-pink 
which has received the name of “Du 
Barry,” and even scarlet, one of the most 
difficult colors to retain under the in- 
tense heat of the baking furnaces. 

Sévres porcelain has always been an 
expensive production, for the most skilled 
artists have been employed in its manu- 
facture. Formerly the finest pieces were 
made solely for royalty, and were sold 
only by royal permission. The prices 
paid in modern times for some of these 
specimens have steadily increased until 
they have become startling. 





Bagging Porpoises 


SEA-FISHING is a very different affair 
from the quiet of the rural stream-side 
angler, and the difference becomes all the 
more striking as the size of the salt-water 
ime increases. There is no more exciting 
exploit than that of capturing a school of 
porpoises, which is sometimes effected in 
the following manner: 

A seine nearly a mile long is paid out 
from the steamer to inclose the fish and 
cut them off from the open sea. At the 
wings and bag of the net small surf-boats 
are stationed, whose crews strive to 
frighten the porpoises when they attempt 
a combined charge upon the net. 

As the huge creatures, often weighing 
one thousand pounds each, can easily 
break a seine if they set out for it, the 
only safeguard is to distract them and 
divert their attention. Slowly and steadily 
the seine is drawn in toward the beach, 
and, when near enough, a smaller seine 
is brought into play inside the larger one. 

With this a few porpoises at a time are 
cut off from the main school, and hauled 
by main force on the shore, where they are 
dispatched with lances or knives. 





The Lament of the Lad 
from Lagan 


Aas! alas! 

The meadow grass 

May wear its dewy gems till noon; 
They’ll not be shaken from it soon 
By those brown feet that used to pass 
So light to market or to mass— 
The light feet of my brown-eyed lass, 
Mu Roon, Mu Roon! 


Mu Vrone, Mu Vrone! 

The heather has not turned to gray, 

The wild rose has not withered away, 
Only my heart is overthrown, 

Only for me the joy of day 

Comes nevermore, Mu Vrone, Mu Vrone! 


I did not think the sun or moon 
Could shine in heaven when she was gone, 
Nor flowers bloom in June; 
O they are faithless to you, Dear, 
But I am quenched, O I am sere, 
The night of time has fall’n upon 
My heart, A Roon, A Roon! 
SHAEMAS O’SHEEL. 


Notre._-Mu Roon, my beloved; Mu Vrone, 
my grief; A Roon, O beloved. 





Where Hearing Ceases 


In England experiments have been made 
showing, it is said, that a vibration of 
sound having an amplitude of less than 
one twelve-millionth of a centimeter could 
still affect the sense of hearing. Such a 
vibration would be so short that it would 
have to be enlarged one hundred times 
before the most powerful microscope could 
render it visible, supposing that it were 
susceptible of being seen at all. Aged per- 
sons, it is said, do not hear high notes 
which are audible to young people, and 
there is reason to believe that babies hear 
notes that are inaudible to their elders. 













































i could shut your eyes and pick 


one tire out of alot of a ———— 
AOND TIRES 


and you eres a perfect tire. 


Any tire that bears the name “‘ Diamond” in raised 
letters on its side is a safe tire to buy. The name 
“Diamond” is your assurance that the tire that bears 
it is worthy to uphold the Diamond prestige for 
greatest mileage and most satisfactory service. 


While Diamond Tires are made to fit every size 
and style of rim, and with several styles of treads, 
there is only one quality — the highest —the same in 
every Diamond Tire. 


You don’t have to be on your guard when 
you buy Diamond Tires. The most extended 
experience in judging tires would not give you 
any advantage over * man who simply makes 
sure that the name Diamond is on every tire 
he buys. 


In addition to dependable dealers every- 
where, there are FIFTY-FOUR Diamond 
Service Stations. Diamond Service means 
more than merely selling tires — it means 
taking care of Diamond Tire users. 


The Diamond Rubber ~z. 


AKRON OHIO 


























